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LIFE RECLUSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FESTUS.” 


O! as yon cloud, o’er gorse-clad hills 

Crag-topped, with plenteous breast which stills 
The clamouring brook, ere yet it leaves 
Our welkin, light’s last smile receives ; 

So here, on earth’s rough edge, may we, 

Time’s dues discharged, gain grace to see 

God’s, and the world’s, best blessings blent 

In life recluse, with soul-content. 


By roadside rood, moss-barbed, to pause 
Where pilgrim, oft, in pious cause, 

His beads retold ; by wizard’s board 
Feastful, of kings ; by stone adored 
Sun-wise ; while throngs, with wordless lips, 
The lord of light’s star-crowned eclipse 
Out-gazed ; to o’erpace the moonlit green 
Ogres erst trode, or elves, still seen ;— 


How happier, thus, to wander here, 
’Mid proofs of old belief, sincere, 
Unselfish ; rock-scooped hermit’s cell ; 
Rude oratory ; or, sainted well, 

With uncouth virtues still endowed ; 
Than ’midst a bowing, mumming crowd, 
View reverend recreants in one rite 
Faith and apostasy unite. 
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Let merchants, rich in worldly gear, 

Their gains redouble, year by year ; 

Delve these the gold Australia yields ; 
Reap those the Afric’s gem-dewed fields ; 
Fall rank, fall pomp, to other’s lot ; 

Lands, honours, funds ;—I crave them not. 
I only ask the sky, the sea ; 

And, sweetest, thy dear company. 


Let midnight mobs, rogue-rid, dictate 

To senates how to undo a state, 

That patriot virtue toiled to found, 

And gen’rous power with freedom crowned ; 
Let one true man from anarchs wild 
Realms save,—and live, by realms reviled ; 
While these their maniac trophies shew,— 
All order wrecked—their own o’erthrow. 


Their angry blood let nations shower, 

In long prepared-for test of power ; 

While trembling tribes stand by, and wait 
Commutual murder’s mad debate, 
Woe-fraught. Tearless, the seer’s broad eye 
Marks races rise, wax ripe, and die. 
Erelong, reign reason, war shall cease ; 

All earth one Holy Land, at peace. 


Though kings their conquering arms pervert 
Men’s lives how most to waste, or hurt ; 
Though royal brigands, by command 

Of subjects, sack each neighbouring land ; 
Though party feuds conscience pollute 
With base intrigues for high repute ; 
Humanity, free thought, the right, 

Shall triumph, in all foes’ despite. 


Let hostile sophists, skilled to twist 
Vast yarns of intellectual mist, 

Prove, this, no matter ; that, no mind ; 
Vice, virtue, genius, sun-gas fined 
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More, less ; to give belief the lie, 
Preach faith in infidelity ; 

And, while propounding Nature’s laws, 
Ignore their legislative cause : 


Let learnéd lecturers time’s long rolls 

Ransack, to prove earth’s loftiest souls 
Dust-kinned, from those premundane days 

When space nought showed save shimmering haze ; 
We, humbler wits, the creed would claim 

Which gives, to God, a Father’s name ; 

And us, the trust,—if wrong, forgiven— 

That soul hath rise, and end, in heaven. 


Let failing force all fact deny, 

And damn ; it fails to damnify 

Man’s now safe poised and liberal mind ; 
But, as a wave that thwarts the wind, 
Foams out its threat-thinned life to reach, 
Vainly—the proudly patient beach ; 

So powers presumptuous fitly fail 

Who the soul’s freedom seek to assail. 


Let jealous Jews, to one poor race — 

Who trow confined infinite grace, 

Know, that not Hebrew sole, but Greek 
And Heathen truth God’s voice can speak ; 
Can sacred make all tongues ; just deed 
Saving as faith ; and for God plead 
Through Stoic slave’s discourse as strong 
As throned voluptuary’s song. 


Nay, though book-zealots, fain to bind 

With bonds deemed meet, the authentic mind 
Would deify, in black and white, 

What finite weens of infinite ; 

Let us, if we would perfect be, 

Add to our faith philosophy ; 

And, in Heaven’s universal plan, 


World-worded, spell God’s love towards man. 
Cc 
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Let us, till science dares affirm, 

Beyond the void’s blank stars, some term 
To power creative, still believe,— 

Howe’er by sin man God may grieve,— 
’*Twere vain, ’twere impious to allot 

To His benevolence bounds ; for not 

More numerous spheres in heaven that move, 
Than mercies ’midst His breast of love. 


Let blustering broad-sheet scribes contemn 
Who swear not by, nor shout with them ; 
Let servile cynics steep their style 

In gall or filth ; they self defile. 

The soul enlightened from on high, 

That feels Whose arm sustains the sky, 
Shall solve life’s problems unperplexed, 
And judge both this world, and the next. 


While foolish fashion’s thoughtless thralls 
Madden in mock theatric halls, 

We, in sage fiction, weird romaunt, 

Or classic lay, that dead gods haunt 
Ghostwise, find truer, simpler, zest ; 
And, high o’er cities’ gross unrest, 

The world’s still progress scan, elate ; 
Or, in God’s silence, meditate. 


Man’s skill who prize, let fondly trace 

In pencilled view or marble Grace, 

His hand. This living landscape ; these 
Age-sculptured crags ; tide-tinted seas ; 
Moonrise ; sundown ; wood smoothed by wind ; 
And cloud on shouldering breeze reclined ; 

A changeful gallery, night and day, 

All walls without—God’s art display 


To us. Vaunt not thy palace proud, 
Prince: fly! there’s pillage in that crowd. 
These rocks, with flowering myrtles greened ; 
This lowliest lodge, by laurels screened ; 
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This rood of shore ; this refluent main ; 
Yon Heaven, we each aspire to gain ; 
All these, God’s largesse, sky, soil, sea, 
By tenure of the eye, hold we. 


Friends thus of earth, with deep, with sky, 
Free be our talk, our musings high ; 

These sands to roam ; this moonlit sea 

To sail, in yon slight skiff with thee ; 

At night, through saint and sage to find 
Commune with God and human kind ; 
Then, sleep ; and in foreshadowy dreams 
Recounted, choose morn’s opening themes ; 


So live we: scenes of strife and pride, 
Avaunt ! mere meanness magnified. 

Be it ours, with thankful prayers to pay 
Their love, who cheer or charm life’s way. 
What would we most? That gentle Peace 
Show flattering signs of fair increase ; 
Wisdom train knowledge ; and the van 
Head, in the mighty march of man. 


While tempests vex the Atlantic waves, 
And ships engulph in wandering graves ; 
While northern ebbs, the land-ridge o’er, 
Call south floods, with rain-thirsting roar ; 
While havening fish-boat scuds aghast, 
Smote broadside, by the sleetful blast ; 
’Tis all thou canst, with hope-born sigh, 
Commend to God, who live, who die. 


Enchantresses thou know’st, whose spell 
Shall spirit-worlds at will compel ; 

And now, round homely altar bent, 
Lure angels from the firmament. 

Not such thy gifts. Diviner though 
Thou art, such arts wish not ; but know, 
There is no miracle so great 

As law which none can violate. 
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Seek not, in sacred lots, to find 

Monitions apt of heavenly mind ; 

Nor stars, that, ignorantly sublime, 

Foreview the vast events of time, 

Consult ; though ’midst them, loosed or bound, 
Fate’s mysteries, and their key, were found ; 
Through nought less nigh than prayerful soul 
God deigns the day’s decrees unrol. 


Seek God ; nor Him as Lord, alone, 
Of worlds ; but who with us doth own 
Use spiritual of justice, worth, 

Truth, virtue, holiness. From earth 
To heaven one hallowing line we draw 
Continuous, life’s elective law, 

’*Twixt good and ill; man’s moral state 
Thus rounding in God’s patriarchate. 


The soul which shares communion free, 
Vital, supreme, with Deity, 

Each day partakes of bread divine, 
Christ’s practice ; and his doctrine-wine ; 
His doctrine, love, which lives to bless ; 
His practice, peace and righteousness : 
Creeds, gestures, vests, let courts discuss ; 
This be our faith ; our ritual, thus. 


Let priests, ’neath towered and gorgeous dome, 
As hollow mountain huge, to home 

Tempt God. Know thou, on plain, peak, strand, 
Where’er Faith’s pearl-white feet can stand, 

Or troublous heart beat loud to prayer, 

God will come swiftly down ; and there, 

With angels round, in guardian state 

His boundless presence concentrate. 


Let earthquakes scare the all-guilty soul ; 
And lightnings him no laws control ; 
When Arctic streamers, fleet and high, 
With ruddiest radiance flood the sky, 
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Let conscious caitiffs kneel and yell ; 

To spirit assured, those rose-lights tell 
Heaven’s blameful blush of shame for times 
We, Christians, crowd with gore-dyed crimes. 


God’s law is, Him to love ; good do 
To men ; deal justly ; sin eschew ; 
Think kindly ; truly speak ; forgive ; 
And temperately, and purely live. 
So men by good redeem their sins, 
No sumptuous booth of badger skins 
God asks ; gilt ark, nor temple ; rife 
With worthier rites stands godly life. 


Blow high, the blasts, o’er down and carn ; 
O’er moorland mere, and tor’s black tarn ; 
Hurl from its base the logan lone ; 

Or crouching cromlech’s covering stone ; 
We, home from Druid fane returned, 

One great consoling truth have learned ; 
How faith, through every faith, might win 
Some glimpse of God, without, within. 


For see, where grimly silent stand 

Far round, of old this hallowed land, 

Tall menhir, preaching, stern and sole, 
God’s oneness ’midst the unbounded whole ; 
Of His eternity divine 

The upright circlet’s mystic sign ; 

Whose numbered stones to soul imply 
Reunion with Divinity. 


Who all beliefs know, rest agreed 
Truth cites a brief but trusty creed ; 
God, and the soul’s progressive state, 
The most faith cares to formulate ; 
Good souls, by rest and task repaid, 
Like grateful ; evil, better made. 

Be sure—earth’s future to foretel— 
Who made all good, will end all well. 
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Know thou, too, who, with level mind, 
Thy lot, by prescient grace assigned, 
Bear’st ; that life’s confluent forces fix 
Our fates, and those we help to mix. 
Yield then the world its splendid blanks 
To those who pay it idol thanks ; 
Helping or hindering, all fulfil 

God’s ends. Strike we to His, our will. 


Let crowns and empires come, or go ; 
Give me to fix mine inward eyes 

On things eternal ; truths that flow 

From lips inspired, divinely wise, 

Of bard or prophet, lords of soul 

Who each, their world of thought control, 
Godlike ; whose high and heavenly race 
No knavish routs, one hour, displace. 


Let earth, then, round her axle roll, 

In strengthful calm ; while, from the pole, 
Swoop giant breakers on our coasts, 
Wrath-white, in granite-shattering hosts ; 
Be ours, God’s ordering love to trace 

In all things seas and skies embrace ; 
And learn from stars how sweetliest they 
Consist, who heaven’s high laws obey. 





THE FALL OF PARIS. 


A DIARY OF THE PRUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF VERSAILLES. 
BY A BRITISH RESIDENT. 


Paris, Saturday, Sept. 10. 


s H, YES; I mean to stop here and see the siege. It 
can’t last, you know. I’ve thought it over, and 
rather like the notion ; and then it will be something 

to talk about when it’s done.” 

I said that this morning to an old friend who had come in to 
breakfast. 

“You really mean to stop, do you? More fool you. You'll be 
sorry for it when you're locked in, and can’t even squint through the 
keyhole. Bombs to listen to, and rats to eat, are not cheerful for 
anybody. I can understand a fellow facing them if it’s his duty ; but 
you, a Britisher, who have the right to run away, would be an arrant 
idiot if you didn’t. And besides, I should like to know by what 
process of reasoning you can get your conscience to approve your 
subjecting those children of yours to the dangers and suffering which 
are coming on to Paris ?” 

“ Danger and suffering be hanged !” I scornfully replied. “ Paris 
can’t really be defended ; it will be only a clever show for the honour 
of the thing. They’ll come unscrewed within a month; and as for 
shells, why, how are they to reach us here? The Boulevard 
Malesherbes is covered by the Bois, and the Bois is covered by 
Mont Valérien; it will be a long Prussian gun that will throw 
shot in here.” 

“Well,” ‘said my friend, gravely, “I fancied you were a wiser man. 
It’s your business, not mine. Good-bye; poor little children !” 

When he was gone, I looked out of window. Now I have noticed 
that looking out of window is a position which not unfrequently 
engenders sage reflection : so it was to-day. My first impression was 
that there was absolutely nothing to look at. My friend had vanished 
round a corner ; there wasn’t a soul on the great pavements of the 
Boulevard, not a cab on thé macadam; all the shutters were closed 
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up in the houses round us, and there wasn’t an object to catch my 
eye except the growing dirt-heaps which have accumulated in all the 
streets since Paris has taken to arming and given up cleaning. My 
second fancy (it came, I can’t tell how, by one of those huge 
jumps that thinking alone effects, and which no acrobat can ever 
imitate) was, that if all those shutters were locked in, it was because 
the people who live behind them have absconded. Why should they 
have gone, if we can stay? And those dirt-heaps, too; they furnish 
nasty evidence that Paris isn’t Paris now. My thoughts grew misty. 
A half-dreaming vision formed itself above the tree-tops in the Parc 
Monceau opposite; a vision of vague outline, mixed up with 
scrambling rats, and falling shutters, and giant piles of unswept 
filth, and whizzing bombs, and Prussians twelve feet high, and voices 
yelling at me, “ You fool!” In fact, a wild, knotted nightmare in the 
sunlight, made up of the words I had heard and the things I had 
seen during the half-hour before. I fancied suddenly that I heard a 
crying child—my child crying for food and crying from pain. This 
was too much. I turned sharp round, and the distorted day-dream 
vanished. I felt cold and nervous, but in ten seconds realities came 
back, and there passed through me one of those rushing revulsions 
which carry all before them, ride over argument, and pulverise 
all reason. I suddenly felt that my friend was right, and that I 
really was a fool to think of stopping here; not for myself—a man 
can scramble anywhere—but for those poor children : they have had 
sadness enough this summer, they don’t need more. How could I 
have been so madly cruel as to think of keeping them inside the 
walls of Paris? It was fantastic folly ; a disgraceful abandonment of 
all paternal duty. I made three strides from the window to the 
door, and shouted “‘ Amélie !” 

My sister-in-law Amélie was in her room putting on her bonnet to 
take the children for a walk. I dimly heard her answer, “ Qui; 
jarrive ;” but she didn’t come fast enough for the impatience which 
had suddenly laid hold of me. So I dashed through the rooms 
between us, went up to her, and said, “That fellow was right ; 
we'll go.” 

Amélie looked at me. I looked at her. After a long pause she 
simply said, “‘ Where ?” 

Now, I like women to accept in that way, without any bother 
about explanations ; particularly when one feels that one has been all 
wrong, and that one well deserves a bullying. I knew, as a neces- 
sary consequence of the sudden inspiration which had come over 
me, that I really merited reproach ; and as Amélie is good at nagging 
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(like all old maids), I expected she would give me what the French 
call a ‘‘soaping.” 

But she mercifully didn’t ; so I patted her on the back, and said, 
“Now that’s the way to behave. Never bully a fellow when he 
knows he’s wrong. Where to? Ah! where to? Well, it’s getting 
coldish for the sea-side, and there are too many people there already, 
and I don’t think they take luggage by the Normandy trains ; and as 
the Prussians will of course go down to the coast, we shouldn’t gain 
much there; and it’s confoundedly dear at Dieppe and all that 
country, and I’m horridly hard up, you know; and if one could hit 
upon some place that one could get to easily, especially with 
baggage, and where one could live cheap, and where the children 
wouldn’t be too dull—poor little darlings, that I was going to wilfully 
assassinate in this Paris !—and where I could find somebody to talk 
to, and where you could have a good church to say your prayers in ; 
that would be the sort of thing, you know.” 

Amélie listened without interruption to this dishevelled speech of 
mine (I was half afraid to stop it, for fear she should begin to lather 
me after all), and answered one single word—“ Versailles !” 

“ Versailles ?” I screamed. “ Versailles? You’re mad !—madder 
even than I was to think of stopping here! Why, Versailles will be 
burnt, or pillaged, or requisitioned off the face of the earth; and we 
should be ail starved there, and see all manner of horrors. Versailles, 
indeed! I'd as soon go to Metz, itself.” 

Amélie kept her temper (glory be to her!), and contented herself 
with responding, ‘“‘ You asked me for advice ; I gave it, and I repeat 
it. Let us go to Versailles. It’s about the only place in France 
which combines all the conditions you just now indicated ; and as 
for danger and starvation, we shall have to risk them anywhere. 
Decidedly I vote for Versailles.” 

As, on the whole, I was very contrite, and as my sudden conversion 
from the decision to stop in Paris to the opposite one of instant 
flight had momentarily made me somewhat diffident as to the value 
of my own opinion, I determined to be guided by woman’s instinct ; 
which, after all, is often surer than man’s wisdom. 

So Versailles was unanimously elected—I may say amidst loud 
cheering—for the children came in with a rush, and yelped with 
delight at the news of our precipitate departure. I began to recog- 
nise that they were not stopping here because they liked it, that 
they thought any place was several stone better than Paris, and that 
I had been, as men always are, a selfish brute not to foresee the 
possible trials which the siege may bring about. 
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In five minutes our plan of action was matured. We go to- 
morrow. Amélie trotted off to the Rue St. Lazare to catch the 
12.30 Versailles train, and see about a lodging ; the children opened 
all their drawers and threw everything on the floor, notwithstanding 
the furious expostulations of Ethel, our old English nurse, under 
pretence of packing up their dolls. I proceeded to hunt out a cart 
for the transport of our boxes to the chef dieu of Seine-et-Oise. At 
dinner we met again. Amélie reported that she had had infinite 
success. She had discovered and had hired a first floor in the Rue 
des Réservoirs, just opposite the hotel ; all the comforts in life ; rather 
small, it was true, but big enough for a few weeks’ stay, an adorable 
landlady, and rent only 8/.a month. I announced that after four 
hours of researches I had at last succeeded in unnesting a little cart, 
said to be the only one in Paris which is not employed in carrying 
ammunition to the forts; that the negotiation with its owner had 
been laborious, but that he had finally condescended for the sum of 
thirty francs—about three times the rate in ordinary times—to do us 
the favour to change the longitude of our trunks. The children’s 
report of progress was less satisfactory. It seemed, so far as we 
could gather from their extremely contradictory statements, that there 
had been a general mixing up of dolls’ clothes on the floor, and that 
a scrimmage had resulted from conflicting claims to the property of 
many of the articles. 

The evening was spent in joyous packing up, and I fancy that I 
was the most contented of us all. I felt as if I had got all the 
family out of prison. 

Versailles, Sunday, Sept. 11. 


We came down to-day by the 2.30 train. The boxes were count- 
less hours on the road, for the animal which dragged them was 
eminently unequal to the task, especially as we had audaciously 
added a piano to the pile. However, all was safely landed in the 
evening. 

The lodging is not quite so splendid as Amélie gave out yesterday ; 
and as for the landlady, it would take a good deal to enable me to 
adore her ; but anyhow we are out of Paris. 


Monday, Sept. 12. 


Surely they are not going to defend Versailles. I have wandered 
about to-day, and have seen the National Guards all drilling, and 
deep trenches cut across the roads outside the gates. What is all 
that nonsense for? The trenches don’t even stop the market 
women ; they simply drive round them in the fields ; and I suppose 
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the armies of King William can do the same. As for the National 
Guards, they and their firelocks are really very funny. Most respect- 
able old fogies they seem to be, full of earnest desire to learn how 
to hold their weapon so that it mayn’t hurt them ; as for its hurting 
anybody else, of course no one expects such an impossibility as that. 
I stood looking at some of them for half an hour this morning : 
most of them appeared to be suffering from acute rheumatism, and 
the old Zouave who was trying to instruct them did swear graphically. 
They reminded me of the soldiers in “‘ Bombastes Furioso ;” for their 
ordinary formation was “as you was before you was as you were.” 
When they were ordered to ground arms, they first most carefully 
removed their toes from all possible neighbourhood with the butts of 
their venerable muskets (I think I saw one which had no lock, but, 
as Paddy said, ‘the Prussians don’t know that !”), and then they oscil- 
latingly endeavoured to maintain the perpendicular while they 
gradually lowered down their blunderbusses about a yard in front of 
them. If these warriors should suddenly encounter a troop of 
Uhlans, they had better say, ‘‘ Please, don’t ; we were only playing.” 

But what does it all mean? It isn’t a time to play, and these 
worthy ancients may catch cold while they are standing about in 
this way. 

‘The place is odiously dull, duller than I have ever seen it. 
Versailles never was a lively place, now it looks like an abandoned 
cemetery. I hear that half the people have run away; this is 
scarcely satisfactory to ourselves, and has made me somewhat doubt 
whether woman’s instinct is really so safe a compass to steer by, for 
that same instinct which has led me here has made five thousand 
other women quit the town. However, here we are, and we must 
face it now. At all events, the place is clean ; that alone is a con- 
solation to emigrants from dusty, dirty Paris. 


Tuesday, Sept. 13. 


I’ve found out all about it. Versailles is not to be defended ; in- 
deed, it cannot be, for it is commanded by the hills all round, and 
half a battery would knock us into shavings in twenty minutes. But 
there is a Republic in France (I had quite forgotten that), and the 
Republicans require that there shall be an appearance of defence. 
So the roads have all been damaged, and big trees cut down, and 
good old gentlemen have been called upon to drill, all for show. 
Now what is the good of that? It appears that everybody knows it 
is a show, and that nobody is deluded. How odd! However, it is not 
my affair. But if Versailles is playing this little farce for the approval 
of the Republic, it has really done its duty pluckily in another way. 
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It has sent its able-bodied men to Paris to join the army of defence. 
That is really creditable ; I should not have expected such an act of 
vigour from this great sleepy place. They tell me that two thousand 
estimable people are simulating soldiers here, all for show and good 
example. 

Despite the spectacle offered to me by these brave citizens, I have 
had hard work to get through the day. I shall go up to Paris to-morrow, 
toslay the hours and see whether any change has come since 
Sunday. 


Wednesday, Sept. 14. 


What a dirty train it was! Where are the days when the Versailles 
line carried officers of the Guard and pretty women; when the 
5.10 down express was an album of amazing dresses ; when common 
people stood admiringly aloof and contemplated those splendid 
passengers ? Alas! the Republic and the war have scotched all that. 
There are no expresses now ; the lumbering trains are always half-an- 
hour behind time; inside and out (on the banlieue railways there 
are benches on the roofs), the carriages are full of Linesmen and 
Mobiles, and peasants in ragged blouses, many of them half drunk, 
with no respect of persons and no deference for first-class cushions. 
I went both up and down with half-a-dozen of these excited citizens, 
and half-a-dozen more attempted to scramble in on us at Suresnes, 
which is the station for Mont Valérien. If they hadn’t smelt so bad, 
I should have liked it, for their talk was droll, if not instructive. 
They bragged too much, but I do believe they all meant fighting, 
only they had no notion what fighting is. That is certainly a weak 
point in this national resistance ; good will is plentiful, these fellows | 
are all abundantly ready to be knocked about, but I am certain they 
won’t take kindly to any sort of discipline. Indeed the proclama- 
tion of the Republic is in itself one cause of the riotous and untame- 
able dispositions one sees in Paris; these noisy fellows evidently 
imagine that Republic means the suppression of control: one man is 
as good as another now, so why should a soldier obey his officer? 
Of course the tendency to equality, and consequent contempt of all 
superior station, does not really get so far as to destroy discipline in 
the ranks, but I am convinced that most of the new soldiers (and 
there are very few old ones left) will bring with them to their regi- 
ments the notion that they needn’t go on passively obeying now 
that the Empire is at an end. I have heard them say so, as they 
shouted to each other in the trains to.day—even when they spoke to 
the next man to them they shouted all the same—and I shall be 
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considerably astonished if they are licked into military subordination 
without much time and difficulty. 
, On the whole, I wasn’t sorry to get home again to Versailles, out 
of the dusty atmosphere of Paris, and the roaring riot of the train. 
Paris saddened me to-day. Two days’ absence have sufficed to clear 
my thoughts, and I vividly saw the amazing change which has come 
over the capital of the world. So long as I was in it, the daily 
growth to war shape scarcely struck me ; I have been away for sixty 
hours, and am astonished at the mighty alteration in all one sees. 
Old habits are destroyed; indeed, they have become impossible. 
How could I have been so incredibly idiotic as to intend to stay it 
out? I shall never respect my own opinion again, but I say that 
every time I see that I made a big mistake. ‘The mistake was so 
huge this time that I will really make a solid effort to remember it. 
Dull old Versailles, how green and calm you looked as I walked 
homewards from the station, with the din and dust of Paris and the 
trains still in my ears and eyes! I went into the church as I was 
passing it, and said a “Gloria Patri” in thankfulness for getting here. 


Thursday, Sept. 15. 


The Prussians are coming on at a rapid pace. They are close up 
to Paris on the other side. Cunning people calculate that they will 
stop there, and will not come so far as Versailles, which, they say, 
lies too much away from their basis of operations in the east. Other 
people, who seem to me more cunning still, reply that as the Prus- 
sians have but one object, the siege of Paris, they must necessarily 
surround it ; and that, as Versailles is in the ring, it must of course be 
occupied at once, even if it did not offer such special resources as it 
does in barracks and hospital accommodation. I chime in with the 
latter view : they will come for certain, and very soon, I fancy. I — 
recognise that I am getting rather frightened ; the danger is growing 
imminent, and I see that I don’t like it. So long as I only read in 
the newspapers about other people’s sufferings, I said, “‘ How shock- 
ing!” but that didn’t prevent my going quietly to sleep at night. 
To-day I .have realised somewhat abruptly that we, too, are going 
to have our turn, and that it will be then for more distant readers to 
say “‘ How shocking !” as the story of our Versailles miseries reaches 
them. I own that this is but a proper punishment for selfishness, 
but the propriety of the thing doesn’t make it any pleasanter. I 
have several times to-day looked nervously at the children, poor little 
darlings! And besides the danger, which looks all the blacker to 
me because I can’t tell what form it may assume, there is that nasty 
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question of seeing blood. I suppose we shall have battle round us, 
and I suddenly discover that I don’t like that either. I ought to 
have thought of all this before—weeks ago—when there was still 
time to go a long way off, and get into real, substantial safety. But 
anyhow, whatever happens, surely this will be better than Paris. I 
am in a fluctuating state of mind to-night, abominably uncomfortable, 
and decidedly growing into terror. What is going to happen to us? 


Friday, Sept. 16. 


I had a weary night ; sleep wouldn’t come ; anxiety took its place 
—perhaps more the anxiety of doubt than of absolute, well-defined 
apprehension. But whatever may have been its precise nature, it 
gnawed me nastily, and I rolled feverishly about in bed tili dawn 
came and dissipated my black emotions. I never more distinctly 
realised the power of light as an antidote to nervous fear. 

What will the Prussians do to us? That is what we all want to 
know. 

The day passed wearily away. All the news was bad. Spiked 
helmets are in sight of Paris; Uhlans are riding along the Seine at 
Villeneuve ; will it be our turn to-morrow? The children laugh, 
and say the Prussians won’t hurt innocent outsiders like ourselves. 
Amélie goes much to church. We have begun the manufacture of a 
British ensign, which we mean to hang at our windows in testimony 
of our neutrality. Will that be any good? If people are slaughtered 
round us, will our bunting save us? It is abominably unpleasant to 
be in such a state of mind as this. 

Saturday, Sept. 17. 


I have been up again to Paris to-day to fetch more clothes from 
home, for the idea is dawning on us that our stay here may be longer 
than we thought. The aspect of the train was altogether changed— 
there was scarcely a soldier in it; indeed, I doubt if there were 
twenty passengers altogether either way. The troops seem to have 
all reached their quarters and to have left off travelling. 

I was not altogether comfortable during the few hours I passed 
inside the walls ; it was not impossible that the railway might be cut 
to-day, especially as Prussian cavalry was known to be all round out- 
side. I should not have at all appreciated a walk back to Versailles, 
and it was a vast relief to me to learn, on getting to the station, that 
the trains were running still. I got homeall right, and was welcomed 
by eager faces out of window ; all had been anxious to see me safely 
back, and I was overwhelmed by little arms and many kisses as I got 
upstairs with the bundle I had brought from home. 
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The evening passed off anxiously ; the wildest rumours were about ; 
the Prussians were in sight ; they were burning all the villages ; they 
were exporting all the male inhabitants to Germany ; they were com- 
mitting the most odious atrocities ; they had declared their intention 
to bombard Versailles without waiting for its capitulation—and a 
quantity of other equally palpable lies, which, however, frightened 
the woman part of the population, and seemed even to find some 
credence amongst the men. I knew the Prussians would not come 
in at night ; they don’t like working in the dark ; but I went to bed 
with the conviction that we should hear their trumpets in the morning. 
The children seem on the whole to rather like it; they are certain 
we are in no danger, and they have the blindest confidence in the 
red ensign now floating outside in the light breeze. In their eyes it 
is a talisman. 

Sunday, Sept. 18. 

I was up and out at six this morning. I found half the population 
in the streets; the good people must have made an effort to get up 
so early, for I am sure they don’t usually turn out at sunrise, but the 
situation is so exciting that no one could stop in bed. 

No Prussians, and no kind of news, but the very air seemed 
worried. 

After hanging about the street corners for an hour, I went to mass, 
and then I turned home for coffee. But I couldn’t stop indoors. 
I tried to read, I tried to write, I tried to talk quietly to the children, 
but none of it would do. I felt red all over; I couldn’t even sit 
down ; if I unconsciously took a chair, I got off it in half-a-minute. 
It was a new situation, and a hot one ; we were waiting for the soldiers 
who have ridden over a third of France, and who are coming to ride 
over us to-day. 

At eight o’clock I went out again, but only to return five minutes 
afterwards ; and so I went on, in and out, listening to imaginary 
sounds in the air, till nearly nine, when Amélie took the children 
down to church. I walked with them, but the strain was grown so 
violent that I couldn’t stand it, so I rushed away. 

At 9.30 I was at the station waiting for the first Paris train to buy 
a newspaper. ‘Two hundred other people had come there for the 
same purpose, and a pretty fight there was to geta Gaulois; I 
thought I was in Tipperary. 

The railway people told us that a telegram had just come from 
Paris to stop the trains ; so they were going to send up the carriages 
at eleven, and thenceforth there would be no communication. This 
was grave ; it meant, beyond all doubt, that the Prussians were close 
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up. I went home again withthis news, and at eleven tried to break- 
fast. It was hard work to eat, but somehow I did swallow half-a- 
dozen mushrooms and a cup of coffee, and then I began to smoke 
again—that, at all events, I could do. 

The commotion in the streets was painful to look at. ‘If I hadn’t 
been so appallingly afraid, I should have got good studies of frightened 
faces; but I: myself was up the tree with all the others, and } am 
eertain that I might have made my own portrait. with advantage. I 
didn’t. | 
. At twelve o’clock I went to the Mairie. For the last few days 
that ugly building has been the central point of Versailles news, 
The crowd there is always thick, for every one comes for information. 
“ The groups before the railings were very dense to-day, but there 
was nothing fresh. The Paris papers of this morning had already 
told us all. . I listened to the talk, and marked that bounce was gone. 
There was only one fellow who still talked big, but he was good 
enough to explain the reason why. He said: “ My courage is so 
resistless, my indignation is so terrific, that really I could not venture 
to stop in my. village. In spite of my intelligence, which is 
remarkable, I know I should have been carried away by the rolling 
fury of my sentiments, and that I should have slaughtered many. 
Prussians. My poor village would have been pitilessly burnt to atone 
for the valour of my acts. So I have manfully stifled my whole 
nature, and have come in here to enrol myself as a simple National 
Guard. Of course I shall be disarmed as soon as the foe arrives,, but 
it is better for France that I should be disarmed ; if a weapon were 
left to me, I should commit deeds of reckless bravery. Disarm me 
at once, my friends, I am too dangerous.” I was much inclined to 
kick the fellow, but as the mob seemed rather to admire him, I might 
have had them all against me, so I simply walked away to another 
band, where a white-haired man was holding forth. The poor old fel- 
low was telling memories of “ fourteen,” and trying to evoke resistance 
by legends of how he slew the Prussians under Blucher. , . But it, 
didn’t catch ; there was no contagion ; I sympathised with him indi- 
vidually, but wasn’t sorry to see so many proofs about that a “no 
surrender” cry would have no chance here. Fighting won’t suit me 
at all; I want to see the Prussians in, quietly and without difficulty ; 
then, perhaps, we may escape without firing in the streets. But so 
long as we go on waiting, the izconnu remains unsolved—what does 
the entrance of the Prussians mean? is it battle, plunder, and de- 
struction? or is it order, respect’ of property, and comparative relief 
ftomthis horrible anxiety ? 
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So we stood about, extremely bothered, waiting on the weary 
hours, and straining our eyes towards the hill-tops beyond the 
Avenues to see if a Prussian was anywhere looming into sight. 

Suddenly, about three o’clock, a wild scream arose of “ Here they 
are!” as four hussars at headlong gallop came tearing round the 
corner of a side street and dashed up to the Mairie gates. It wasa 
false alarm ; the men were guides, who had been reconnoitring out- 
side. They reported that they had seen the Prussians in the woods 
close by, had exchanged some distant shots with them, and were 
riding back to Paris by the Ville d’Avray road, the only one that was 
free. In five minutes they were off again, amidst a shout of hearty 
wishes. ie 

This adventure carried our excitement up to a heat that would 
have melted platinum. We now knew that the enemy was really 
within ten minutes of us; at any moment the famous Uhlan might 
appear from behind a tree. The mob grew silent; the National 
Guards on duty at the Mairie fell in and formed a relatively straight 
line. I thought their intention was to be ready to propitiate the 
Prussians by presenting arms to them on their arrival, but it was not 
that at all; the object of these warriors was to drive the crowd off the 
wide side-alley into the road. They advanced upon us with a flurried 
waddle, pushing us with their specimens of ancient firelocks, and 
tragically ordering us “en arritre!” Poor old fellows! It was the 
only military movement they have had to execute, and I won't 
expose them if they talk of it hereafter as a desperate charge with 
fixed bayonets against the rebel population. We rather gained by 
this expulsion from the gravel walk, for we got into the middle of the 
great Avenue, and had a completer view around us than we had 
enjoyed beneath the trees. As I possessed the only lorgnette, I 
became for some minutes a centre of attraction, and was listened to 
as an oracle each time I looked for Prussians on the woody hills a 
mile before us. But I could discover nothing ; there was no show of 
steel between the distant leaves, and at last the crowd got tired of 
me, and evidently regarded me with contempt because I couldn’t 
satisfy theit impatience. 

It was indeed a moment of emotion. Except the children, who 
were plentiful all round, no one spoke. We all gaped on till the 
Mairie clock struck four. As the last sound died away there was a 
sudden turning of heads beyond me towards the corner of the Rue 
des Chantiers. Silently and gravely, but with electric quickness, the 
whole crowd faced in that direction. Above the heads I saw three 
dark horsemen advancing at a walk. Now my lorgnette served me; 
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it ‘showed me three black kolbacks, with the silver skull and cross- 
bones. Instinctively and half unconsciously I shouted out. “ Les 
hussards de la mort.” The crowd replied by a half-swallowed moan. 

This time there they really were. 

In a minute the Black Brunswickers rode slowly to the gate, 
laughing saucily at the scared crowd which shrivelled backwards at 
their approach. One of them saluted, and in excellent French asked 
if he could see the Mayor. The National Guards respectfully con- 
ducted him to the authorities. 

The instant he disappeared inside the railings the mob closed in 
upon his comrades. One second had dispelled their terror and 
brought them back their voices. How they did scream! and 
almost joyfully. Here were two Prussians, all alive—real, positive 
Prussians—with various weapons all about them; and instead of 
murdering they grinned. They were prodigiously ugly fellows, but I 
am certain the crowd thought them altogether lovely, because they 
didn’t charge and slay. Some of the boldest attempted a conver- 
sation with them, but neither side could manage it, though of course 
they all shouted in the hope of so making themselves more compre- 
hensible. 

In a few minutes the first man rode out again, as coolly as if he 
were making a triumphal entry into Berlin. The two others joined 
him, and they trotted off with much hand-waving to the péople and 
jovial laughter. Then the news came out that as no officer was with 
the Brunswick picket the Mayor had declined to treat, but that he 
was going at once to the Porte de Buc to meet the Prussian general 
in order to settle the conditions of surrender. We saw him go. We 
waited half-an-hour for him to come back again, and then we learnt 
that those impudent Brunswickers had done the old thing again—that 
they had come in on their own account for the fun of it, and that no 
troops were anywhere in sight. The people at the gate were, how- 
ever, certain that several regiments were in the woods, and that 
Versailles was surrounded. 

I went home at last and told my story. 

So ends the first day. They have come. We have really seen 
them, and we are still alive. Versailles feels almost soothed, and 
begins to hope that perhaps things may not turn out so badly after 


all. 
Monday, Sept. 19. 


Our cook came in from market with the report that Prussian 
officers had arrived in the early morning, and that negotiations were 
going on for the capitulation of the town. I ran out at once to hear 
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the details, and was getting near the Mairie when a sudden roar of 
cannon stopped me short and took my breath away. Roar after 
roar came thundering through the sunny air. I don’t know how it 
may be with other people who, like myself, have spent their lives in 
peaceful occupations and have never heard artillery excepting at 
reviews, but on me this first sound of battle, for battle it evidently 
was, produced a staggering feeling of incredulous fear. For the last 
few days I have been resolutely trying to prepare myself for war. I 
thought I had done so copiously, and that by mere force of will I 
had worked myself into readiness to face the thing; but now that I 
had suddenly got to it I could not believe my reason and my ears. 
There, in front of me, some four miles off, evidently in those pretty 
woods of Meudon, men were killing each other. In an hour, perhaps, 
the fight might roll in here. I stood and listened, and found, to my 
disgust, that I was not prepared at all. I was distinctly tempted to 
run home again and hide the children in the cellar. But I des- 
perately wanted news, and felt sure I had time to reach the Mairie 
and get back before we could have musketry in the streets. So I 
made a rigid effort. I got myself approximately calm, and went on, 
involuntarily stopping as each fresh boom of cannon reached me. 

At the Mairie there was an enormous crowd. The old story was 
afloat again—the French had won a great victory this morning, the 
Germans were in full retreat, and therefore the capitulation which 
had just been signed would of course have no effect. Now as my 
ears convinced me that the action had only just begun, and as I was 
sure no news of its result could yet have reached Versailles, I 
expressed some doubt as to the reality of this intelligence, and, 
finding that no more was to be learnt, turned quickly home. Two 
minutes afterwards, as I rattled on, a heavy hand grasped my 
shoulder, and a rough voice said, “ Arrétez!” I turned short, and 
found myself face to face with an excited individual, followed a few 
yards off by four breathless National Guards. The excited individual 
informed me that I was a Prussian spy, and that I was to come back 
with him. The four old gentlemen gathered round me, evidently 
delighted,:in spite of the trial to their wind, at being engaged in a 
really useful action for their country, and one of them made a gallant 
effort to lift up the butt of his blunderbuss as if to knock my brains 
out on the spot; luckily, it was too heavy for him. My natural 
impulse was to laugh, but I have seen in Paris so many spy hunts 
that I knew I had better keep calm and silent until some one 
recognised me. ‘The four ancient gentlemen formed themselves into 
what they thought was a square (poor Euclid !), the excited man put 
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me into the middle of the irregular figure, and we were just setting 
out, right legs first, when I heard behind me, “ Why, what the devil 
are you doing here?” I knew the voice, even before I could turn 
round to see the speaker. It was a friend of years ago, a great man 
here, who didn’t know that we had come down to Versailles, and 
who had been stupefied on recognising me a prisoner. ‘The explana- 
tion wasn’t long. My incredulity about the victory of the French, 
and my Norfolk shirt—looking, in its mourning black, like an 
unknown uniform, possibly related in Gallic eyes to those three 
fellows of yesterday—had suggested to a policeman in plain clothes 
(the excited individual) the notion that I was “unespion.” So he had 
“requis la force armée,” and, five men to one, they had laid hold of 
me. My friend said, “Get out, you asses!” They did look very 
foolish, and began apologies; but I told them they had only done 
their duty, and entreated them not to be unhappy. They awkwardly 
backed out, and went away in a polygon, whose angles varied at 
every stride. 

Then my friend took my arm, and we chatted eagerly on our way 
to the Rue du Réservoir. He told me all about the capitulation, 
and said the Prussians were coming through Versailles at once on to 
the St. Germain road. As for the battle, which was roaring on, he 
fancied it was only an outpost engagement. I thought to myself, 
“If that is outpost work, what does a real battle sound like ?” 

When I reached home I found all quiet. It seemed as if I were 
the sole coward of the family, for all the others pretended to be 
brave enough. No one would own to any apprehension, though it 
was pretty evident that there was every now and then a little nervous 
wincing when a particularly loud roar made the air shake and the 
windows tremble. I did what I could to stimulate this valiant 
attitude, and endeavoured to explain away my own emotion by lofty 
considerations about my responsibility as head of the family. I 
didn’t think of that in Paris, but now I do; and it was with a 
sickening nervous shiver that I realised the situation for the children, 
and thought of its possible eventualities. Amélie stood at the open 
window, violently tapping the glass with a fan, as if to deafen herself 
to the cannon. She didn’t like it either. 

As I was thinking anxiously, Genevitve called out to me, “I say, 
Papa, why are they filling the bottoms of those carts with straw?” I 
looked, and on the other side of the street below us saw a dozen 
carts, into which men with the red cross bandage were spreading 
yellow sheaves. They were at the door of the French Ambulance, 
and there was no mistaking their destination ; they were going out to 
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pick up wounded. I went over to them,eand helped to stretch the 
litters and open out the straw. My conscience told me that I ought 
to go off with the others and help them in their horrid work, but I 
could not make up my mind to the effort. I shrank from the sight 
of suffering and blood, as I had already shrunk from the sound of 
cannon ; and, to my own contempt, I stopped behind. I contented 
myself with looking wistfully at the carts as they drove away, with 
shame at my want of nerve, and with envy of the courage of those 
who went. 

At breakfast nobody could eat. We had too much to think about. 

Towards one o’clock the sound of battle died away, and it began 
to get abroad that the French had been driven in at Chatillon, and 
that the Prussians were entering Versailles in force. At two o’clock 
a squadron of dragoons trotted down the street—how we stared at 
the pointed helmets, the first we saw !—and then we heard the clash 
of music and the tramp of men. A dark mass of infantry turned the 
corner of the Palace just above us, and during two long hours there 
defiled below our windows an entire division of the Prussian army. 
All arms included, there were about twelve thousand men, a pontoon 
train, and sixty guns. 

For the first time I saw the men who have conquered France. I 
looked at them with bitter curiosity, but as their very presence 
tranquillised half my fears, I was able to examine them with much 
diminished anxiety as to the consequences of their arrival. It is 
wonderful how anticipated difficulties diminish when one gets to 
them. 

The men were short and lumpy, but the marching was regular, the 
step elastic, the lines well kept. The look of the infantry was grave 
and solid, though a little stupid; there was no talking in the ranks, 
there was no bright colour, all was sombre, but all looked tremen- 
dously like work. And these are the men of whom I have read for 
weeks, in all French newspapers, that they are weary and footsore, 
exhausted from want of food, and decimated by disease! Their uni- 
forms were stained and worn, but not so much as I expected, knowing 
that the men have been sleeping for two months in the mud, without 
any shelter but their cloaks. As for the horses, their condition was 
beyond belief; their coats were sleek and brilliant, as if they were 
fresh from stables. 

Versailles was occupied by a battalion and four batteries. I went 
to look at them after the division had gone through. They were 
camped in the Avenue de Paris and the Place d’Armes, just before 
the Palace. On the top front of that great building is engraved, in 
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letters two feet high, the dedicatory inscription : “ A toutes les Gloires 
de la France ;” all the world knows that. There was hideous satire 
in the contrast between the words above and the scene below, and it 
was a relief to see the writing grow dim as the sun sank behind the 
woods of Satory, and withdrew its light from the misplaced phrase. 

I went home moodily and angrily, mourning for poor France and 
cursing the Prussians between my teeth. I am almost reassured about 
ourselves, and so begin to think again of France. 

The occupations of the afternoon had made us almost forget the 
battle of the morning ; in quick-living times like these, one inpression 
drives out another. But after dinner, as we were looking out in the 
moonlight at some Prussian soldiers idling past (the view of the spiked 
helmets is still strange to us), we saw a crowd coming slowly up the 
street, accompanying a long string of carts. Not one of us said a 
word, but instantly and instinctively we all shrank back, and Amélie 
quickly closed the shutters: we all knew, without asking, what it was— 
that those were the carts we saw start this morning coming back with 
wounded and dying men, and that we were about to have our first 
sight of blood. With a mixture of horror and irresistible curiosity, 
we looked tremblingly through the sa/ousies. It was nearly dark, and 
we could distinguish nothing clearly, but as the rumbling waggons 
passed onwards to the Palace, we saw vague forms stretched out, and 
here and there the moonlight fell on a wan face and a blood-stained 
bandage. 

We went to bed, nervous and impressed, and had nasty dreams. 


Tuesday, Sept. 20. 


More wounded came in this morning, this time in broad daylight. 
To our astonishment we looked at them almost with calm, and even 
dared to use a lorgnette to better judge the nature of the wounds. Is 
it possible that we are learning our lessons of war as fast as that? 
Even the children gazed without too much repugnance at the sight. 
How can we be so changed since yesterday ? 

A friend sent me word this morning that the Crown Prince is com- 
ing to Versailles, that his head-quarters will be established at the 
Prefecture; and, furthermore, that he is expected in some time to-day. 
This is big news. I incline to rejoice extremely at it, for I am sure 
it will be a protection to the place to have the Prince here. 

After breakfast we all went down to see if he had come, but as we 
learnt that he was not expected till five o’clock, we held a council, 
and, after long and timorous hesitation, decided to go to the Palace 
and see the hospital. This was a tremendous resolution to adopt ; 
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but we executed it pluckily, thinking, and with reason, that as we are 
in for it and shall have to face all sorts of horrors, the best thing we 
can do is to habituate our eyes to them as fast as possible. So up we 
went, nervously I own, but with no blinking, Amélie and I in front, 
so that if anything too horrible came in sight, we might keep the 
children back. The wounded men of yesterday are lodged in the 
grand halls of the ground floor, on the garden front; they have air all 
round them, pictures on the walls to look at if they like, and the great 
park slopes far away before them. Nowhere could suffering bodies 
breathe a purer air. The high windows were all open in the sunlight, 
and we stood at them—gazing in with wondering sympathy. There 
was not much blood about, and we saw no dead; but still the sight 
was a hard one for quiet people like ourselves. There were rows of 
beds with pale faces on the pillows, some of them almost blue ; and 
there were baskets full of reddened linen, and pails of blood-stained 
water ; and now and then a low groan came through the silence. 
The children never spoke ; their eyes were fixed and their lips com- 
pressed. As I watched them I heard a low pat upon the floor ; I 
looked, and saw it was a great tear that had fallen from Amélie’s eyes ; 
she was wet all over, for she had been crying for some minutes with- 
out knowing it. I led them all away, and we sat upon a shady bench 
till they had got calm again. 

I’m glad we have done it, but I don’t pretend we like it. Quite 
the contrary. 

Our banner had been waving in the wind since Sunday, and many 
other foreign residents had followed our example, and had hung out 
their flags. At three o’clock to-day a policeman came upstairs, and 
requested me to withdraw my colours. This intimation put up the 
civis Romanus in me, and I sternly told the miserable agent of autho- - 
rity to touch them if he dared. He replied, uncomfortably and 
deprecatingly, that it was no fault of his; that our conquerors them- 
selves had just given the order for the suppression of all flags ; that 
they had begun by striking the French colours at the Palace and the 
Prefecture, replacing them by the Prussian eagle ; and that his own 
functions were limited to a simple transmission of the German order, 
- as it had’been notified at the Mairie. After this explanation it was 
useless to resist ; indeed, apart from the inutility of revolt, it would 
have been bad taste and heartless to pretend to keep up the union- 
jack after the tricolour had disappeared ; so I pulled in my bunting, 
amidst the indignant protestations of the children, who proposed to 
immediately burn the town rather than submit to those infamous 
Prussians. 
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This affair so thoroughly enraged the family, that one and all 
refused to accompany me, at five o’clock, to see the Crown Prince 
come in. So, as I wanted to see the sight, and was not so infuriated 
as the others, I went alone. I stood in the crowd outside the Prefec- 
ture. There was scarcely any talking, even the washerwomen held their 
tongues ; but it seemed to me to be a silence of indifference rather 
than of sadness. A group of officers stood before the gates, and 
the road was kept by infantry. We had not to wait long: at five, 
almost exactly, the Uhlans of the escort rode out from the Rue des 
Chantiers, and formed up on the right side of the Avenue de Paris ; 
then came the Prince, looking grave but kind, as I have always seen 
him ; after him rode a large and brilliant staff. As they crossed the 
avenue to the Prefecture, I caught sight of a grey jacket in the middle 
of the many-coloured uniforms. A grey jacket there seemed so out 
of place that my eyes followed it attentively—as well as they could at 
least, through that moving mass of variegated horsemen. In a few 
seconds it was quite clear; it was a Norfolk shirt with a bro- 
chette of decorations hanging from a button-hole. A Norfolk shirt! 
That looked singularly English Who could he be? My national 
curiosity was aroused, but for some minutes I could see no more; the 
staff had closed up thickly while the Prince was inspecting the guard 
of honour. At last they broke into looser order, as two officers on foot 
came out amongst them to distribute billets. Then I looked hard at 
the man in grey ; he turned his head my way, and then I beheld the 
special Doctor of the Zhunderer, Russell! I wanted to rush up to 
him at once, but I couldn’t pass the line of soldiers, so I waited there, 
suddenly reminded by his presence of mutual friends and of laughing 
dinners at the “Garrick” and the “Raleigh.” Finally, I broke 
through, and got my hand upon his saddle just as he was starting in 
a canter towards his billet. The first thing he told me was that he 
had had a heavy fall this morning, his horse having come down under 
the emotion produced by a too proximate shell, and that he was going 
to lie down at once: so we agreed to meet to-morrow. 

Meeting him here is like finding a spring in the desert; but, in 
addition to my personal contentment, I feel a sort of public satisfac- 
tion at the presence of that grey jacket in the midst of the Prussian 
staff. That jacket is a protest ; it asserts the right of opinion to speak 
up everywhere ; and proves, by its mere presence at the Prince’s side, 
that force is not yet sole master of the world. 

The people I talked to as I went home (everybody talks to every- 
body in times like these) seemed decidedly to be relieved of half 
their fears. This is the second day of effective occupation, but we 
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are alive still, and, so far as I can learn, no one has yet been robbed. 
We vaguely expected rougher treatment. Rumours are about that 
outside Versailles cottages have been pillaged, hen-roosts depopu- 
lated, and fruit-trees stripped of their just ripened crop; I dare say 
all that is true, but in the town no one has suffered yet. 

So Versailles goes to bed this second night with a cheerier mind, 
notwithstanding the mental rage in which we all indulge against 
the foe. 

Wednesday, Sept. 21. 


The Prince’s staff puts up in part, and feeds entirely, at the Hotel 
des Réservoirs, just opposite our lodging. This morning a crowd of 
officers were standing on the pavement in front of us, and afforded us 
a perfect opportunity of studying the varieties of German uniform. 
About half of them were grand hereditaries, high mightinesses, 
serenenesses, or dukes at least, and they were arrayed in every sort of 
garment. There was the plain dark-blue frock-coat with scarlet fac- 
ings of the Prussian staff; there the light-blue and silver of Bavaria ; 
then came the graver uniforms of white-capped cuirassiers, dark 
lancers, and blue dragoons ; and there sparkled brilliant hussars who 
shone in the sun in every hue—light-green, light-blue, black, brown, 
the climax of brightness being represented by the red tunic, laced 
with gold, of the Zeithen regiment of hussars. Even white was in- 
cluded in the show, by the presence of a cuirassier of the guard. 
There stood handsome Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, the innocent 
cause of this wretched war; next him the Hereditary Duke of 
Saxe Weimar, who is decidedly less good-looking ; then the young 
Duke of Mecklenburg, who by his mother is half an Englishman ; 
the Duke of Augustenburg, a very sympathetic fellow, brother of 
Prince Christian ; the Prince Royal of Wurtemburg, not pretty ; and 
twenty others whose names I don’t yet know—yes, there is Duke 
Ernest of Saxe Coburg; I mustn’t leave him out, for everybody says 
he is such a good fellow. Physically, however, I can’t help thinking, 
whenever I see him, “ Albert and Ernest berry much unlike, ’speshly 
Ernest.” 

After looking my full at this collection of clothes and princes, I 
went to Russell, and met him on the road. We wandered in the 
park, looked a little at the wounded, and then strolled idly into the 
Picture Galleries. There, in a half dark room, we stumbled on to 
the Crown Prince himself; it was too late to back out, so Russell 
presented me to him, telling him that I had been in Paris on 
Saturday. This was rather awkward ground, for though I am a legal 
Englishman, I am by habit, affection, and prejudice a Frenchman ; 
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twenty years of France have Gallicised me so thoroughly, that it 
would have seemed treason to me to tell the Prince a word that 
would prejudice the defence. But it luckily happened that I was able 
to answer all his questions by quotations from Paris newspapers. 
The only original information which I ventured to let out was that 
Paris is very dirty ; that fact, I am certain, cannot affect the German 
conduct of the siege. The Prince spoke with the deepest horror of 
all war, and his whole attitude and language confirmed what I have 
always heard of him, that he is a thoroughly warm-hearted man. 
Prince and enemy though he be, it is but fair to say that of him. 

Russell breakfasted with us, and told the children amazing legends. 
What a conteur he is! 

In the afternoon I found that some of my French friends are very 
angry at my having seen the Prince. They evidently consider that I 
am abandoning their cause, and disbelieve my declaration that the 
interview was a pure accident, and that I should certainly have 
avoided it if possible. ‘Two days ago I was a spy, now I am half a 
traitor: from these two assertions I conclude that the war has 
produced an unearthly state of mind amongst Frenchmen. 


Thursday, Sept. 22. 


Amélie was uncomfortable this morning. There was evidently 
something wrong, but as I always leave her alone when she is 
indignant, I didn’t question her. At last she couldn’t keep it in. 
She said to me, with a burst: “I don’t think it is right to be making 
music here. It is not time for any sort of joy. This abominable 
lodging is almost in the street. Those horrid princes are up and 
down below our windows all day long, and hear all we do. Not that 
I care about their opinion, but what must our own friends think of 
us when they hear our piano going, as if all France were happy? I 
say we ought to lock it up. And then there’s Charles in the Army 
of the Loire ; he may be killed already, for aught we know. We 
ought to lock it up.” 

I felt that she was right. But the sacrifice she proposed was a 
very big one. Music has grown to be almost as much a necessary to 
us as dinner is, and to cut it off is to voluntarily impose on ourselves 
a very bitter privation. I didn’t like, however, to contradict so 
reasonable a proposal, and making a virtue of a horrible necessity, I 
had the impudence to reply, “ Ma chére Amélie, that is exactly what 
I was going to suggest to you myself. I only hesitated for fear you 
might not like it. Since you desire it too, by all means let us do it.” 
So the piano was locked, and Amélie went away with the key, 
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rubbing her eyes. A minute afterwards I heard her sobbing in her 
room. 

This morning we could get no milk for our early coffee (the first 
direct effect of hostile occupation). This evening we suspend all 
music. I shall mark the 22nd of September with a black cross. 
Confound the Prussians ! 

The want of milk was only accidental to-day, but it threatens to 
become definitive, for the Prussians have begun eating up the cows. 
I don’t imagine that they do it purposely to deprive us of milk and 
butter, or that German education inspires a preference for cow flesh 
instead of ox. I incline to fancy (and it is but justice to the invaders 
to take note of it) that the system which will make orphans of so 
many calves is but the simple consequence of the absence of all the 
bullocks in Paris, whither they were conducted ten days ago, in 
order to provide food for the siege. Since Tuesday a string of some 
thirty cows goes past us every morning to the slaughter-house. We 
moan. 

The Prussians are hammering in requisitions at the Mairie, and 
nearly all the houses are swamped with billets. We hear most awful 
growling about it all. Every man I meet has his own story to tell, 
proving how abominably he is treated. The fact is, that war is 
unpleasant, detestably unpleasant. 


Friday, Sept. 23. 


This is the fifth day. We have left off looking at the spiked 
helmets ; the sound of German in the streets has grown quite 
natural. Everything is quiet, I walk about just as I like, the children 
are in perfect safety, and the prices of food have not risen yet. And 
we are getting accustomed to the sights and sounds of war. As for 
cannon, we don’t mind it now ; often when the children are at lessons 
a dull roar thunders through the sunny air, one of them almost care- 
lessly remarks “Cannon,” and goes on spelling. Wounded men are 
carted past us all day long, but we look at them with a mixture of 
pity and indifference. ‘This morning early I was out with my young 
boy, whose seven years of life have not afforded him much experience 
of slaughter. As we strolled along we met four soldiers carrying a 
narrow stretcher ; on it was a dead man, whose arms hung vertically 
from the shoulders. The child looked curiously at him, and simply 
said, “Il est mort, celui-la, n’est ce pas, Papa ?” 

So much for four days of war. We have got singularly hardened. 
It is scarcely credible that we stand it as we do, but there’s the fact. 
It is true we have had no real horrors yet to face, no battle round 
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us, but the little we have made acquaintance with is thoroughly 
outside the ring of ordinary existence, and ought to have upset us 
more than this. Thank God it doesn’t! 

The Prussians seem to be settling down here as if they were at 
home. I don’t like that. Their arrangements frighten me. Do 
they. mean to stay? 

The Versaillais are howling awfully. I comprehend it ; billeting 
is odious. 

- The National Guard was dissolved yesterday, but their arms were 
only. brought in to-day. I looked in at the operation for an hour in 
the hope of seeing my friend of Sunday, who was so anxious to be 
disarmed. I didn’t discover him. Most of the dear old gentlemen 
seemed much relieved when they came out of the Mairie after 
depositing their weapons. Two of those who arrested me on 
Monday saluted me nervously as they went by. I made them an 
“enormous bow, turning my hat all round the compass, in the hope of 
“thereby offering them some consolation. Frenchmen like to be well 
» bowed to, and I am sure those wheezy old fellows said to their wives 
~ when they got home: “Tu sais, ce Monsieur qui n’était pas espion, 
mais pas du tout, et que nous allions arréter tout de méme ; eh bien, 
ce Monsieur a bien voulu me faire un tres beau salut aujourdhui, mais 
‘un vrai beau salut, 1a. Ce Monsieur est trés bien.” All that earned 
by a bow ; it’s very cheap. 


~ 


Saturday, Sept. 24. 


Madame Pescatore came to see us, and told us details of the 
occupation of her famous chateau at La Celle St. Cloud, five miles 
from this towards Bougival. Since Monday night she has to lodge 
and feed one hundred and twenty soldiers and ten officers. She 
calculates the cost at about £30 a day, which is a tolerable charge 
for one house, however rich it may be. She does not complain of 
any wanton damage yet, but evidently expects that her splendid 
house will be devastated very soon. Her pigs, cows, and poultry are 
devoured already, which is very creditable eating for 130 men, con- 
sidering how largely the farm was stocked, and that they have been 
there only five days. The 6,000 bottles of wine in the cellars will 
apparently be got through in a fortnight; the Prussians like wine, 
particularly when it is good. One curious fact she mentioned is that 
when she was surprised by the invasion, she had not got in her 
supply of coal for warming the hot-houses during the winter. It is 
utterly impossible to get coal now, so the result will be that the 
grand palm-trees and wonderful collection of orchids, probably the 
finest in France, will be destroyed on the first frost. 
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Another and even more interesting subject of discussion was the 
question how we are,all to get money to live. We recognised how 
immensely; foolish. we.all have been,. No one thought the war would 
last ; n@ one; said; in cash’; no.one liked to sell out securities (when 
they could. still: be sold). a the low prices . to which they have fallen ; 
no. one. thought .it-necessary to look six:weeks ahead.. Now we all 
are startled.by the sudden‘recognition of the horrid fact that the war 
may last ‘indefinitely.; that no dividends will be: paid on ist October ; 
that even if. they were no one here could get them, because. all the 
banks are closed, and there is no post ; that it is the end of a quarter, 
which is a moment when everybody’s purse is dry, even in. the best 
of times; that billeting hostile. soldiers is a source of new and 
enormous outlay; and, generally, that we are all in a woful’ mess; 
which is likely to get far worse. What a pretty picture!» It is very 
clear ‘that when the money which each family may happen to have in 
hand .is spent, no more can be got till Paris is re-opened. And 
when will that be? The calmest people talk of Christmas, while the 
chauvins think Easter far more probable. I should like to know 
how, we are to live the year.out. One comfort (if anything can be a 
comfort in such a break-up of all the respectable rules of society): is 
that everybody is in the same hole. Nobody is rich to-day. In: 
vested wealth is useless. What is the utility of securities if they 
bring in no income, and can’t be sold at any price? Nobody can 
borrow, because nobody has anything to lend. Nothing but coin has 
any value now. What incredible idiots we all have been to let our: 
selves -be caught in this way. The change from almost absolute 
tranquillity to inevitable beggary is so sudden, we realise it with such 
an instantaneous shock that it really is doubly disagreeable. 

Why on earth didn’t we think of it before ? 

The day has passed. off quietly. ‘There has been some Guingy- a at 
the-front, and.some French:prisoners have been brought in. We get 
less accustomed ‘to the sight of prisoners than to the contact of the 
wounded. . Each pair of red- trowsers that goes by guarded by 
Prussian. helmets puts us into-intense rage. We can’t rush out and 
rescue, so we shut the windows savagely. 

Sunday, Sept. 25. 

I have long known that excitement is the least durable of human 
emotions, but really the proof: of that axiom. which we are gettizg 
here is singularly striking. .Ft.is a week to-day since I saw thésé 
Black Brunswickers, when I and all of ‘us were in wild commotivn§ 
we fancied we were drifting .ingp all manner of fearfuldangers, and 
our mental high-pressure was pwsportionate tothe anticipated horrors 
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of our position. Seven days have sufficed to bring us down, not 
only to calm, but positively to a beginning of unmistakable weari- 
ness. I have already asked myself if it is worth while to keep a 
diary, for the days are growing despairingly alike ; of news we have 
none, and as for great events, I fancy we shall see but one—our ride 
home again, whenever that may happen. Our life is as dull as if we 
were at Bath, and that is saying a good deal. However, I shall go 
on noting down what happens; we are in the middle of a great 
tragedy, and it may be that I shall sometimes meet a fact worth 
mentioning. It will amuse the children years hence to refresh their 
memories with this diary. 

The regiments now quartered in Versailles are mainly composed 
of Rhinelanders and Catholics. Several hundred of them came to 
Mass this evening, at the Church of Notre Dame. Now Versailles is 
a very pious place ; its reputation in that respect is universal and well 
deserved. But the attitudes of the Prussians were so devout, that even 
the Versaillais were bewildered atthem. After Mass was over, the old 
women stood on the church steps in groups, holding up their hands 
and saying, ‘‘ What a lesson! they not only conquer France, but they 
teach us how to pray!” Certainly it was a suggestive sight to see 
those soldiers on their knees on the marble pavement, their heads 
bowed down, their whole soul buried in resolute prayer. As the 
old women said, it was a lesson. 

The day was very hot, so after smouldering at the Avenues in the 
shade and trickling down them in the sun, I came in perspiringly to 
breakfast, and eat more than my share (our appetites have vigorously 
come back) of a salad of cold potatoes, smoked herrings, and chopped 
herbs, an invention of ours since the war began, and a very good in- 
vention too. If our expected starvation takes no worse form than 
that, we shall get through it without much damage. 

In the afternoon we strolled about the Park. Prussians every- 
where, cantering about the gardens where never a horse has marked 
his hoof till now, and grinding the gravel walks to dust. Amélie 
and I had got a few yards before the children, seeking-shade. As 
we turned to look for them, they ran up from the corner of a fence 
behind us, crying out, “Oh, my aunt! oh, papa! those horrid 
Prussians have broken down the railings round the Bosquet of Apollo ; 
look what a great gap they have made. Can’t we go in and play on 
the grass before the grotto ; it’s so green and shady there, you know ?” 
I went back and looked, and sure enough there was a yard of paling 
half pulled down, but still wobbling in the air above the ground, be- 
cause the wires were bent, not broken. Now I had passed the place 
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five minutes before, and was certain the railing was all right then. 
A suspicion crossed my mind. I looked at Amélie, and she at me; 
the same thought was evidently in both our brains, for instantly we 
turned our four eyes on Madeleine, who has a most tell-tale face. 
She hung down her head, and turned very red. That was frightful 
evidence, and my suspicion became a certainty. I had a strong de- 
sire to laugh, but duty forced me to pretend to be very angry,; so I 
said: “You iniquitous children, you have broken that fence your- 
selves ; how dare you commit so criminal an act? You will all in- 
evitably be sent to prison. And worse than that, you have told a 
wilful lie about it; it was bad enough to pull down the railing, but 
to say the Prussians did it is to augment your sin. Dry bread all 
round.” After a moment of consternation the boy said: “ Well, we 
did it—that’s a fact ; but if we hadn’t done it, the Prussians would ; 
they smash everything. So you see, my aunt, that it wasn’t a whole 
lie to pretend they have done it already, because it’s only putting the 
clock on a bit. Get us off the dry bread, there’s a good old aunt.” 

All this didn’t mend the broken fence; there it gaped. It was 
baking hot in the sun; but inside the breach was a lovely shady 
garden, full of grand old trees; a cascade, whose waters dripped 
freshly over green rocks framed in hanging ivy ; where all was cool 
and fragrant, and where no Prussians could offend our eyes. The 
temptation was too great; we yielded to it; we scrambled through 
the gap, lifted the dislocated palings up behind us, and spent two 
delicious hours lying on the grass, as solitary and as quiet as if the 
war had been in Asia Minor. 

As we were going home Amélie whispered to me: “It is not 
reasonable to punish children for an offence by which we have pro- 
fited. Let them have their dinners.” This was logical, and I assented. 
So ended this important episode. I inscribe it here in all its detail 
because I have nothing else to say. 

Three special correspondents came to dinner—the Zimes, the 
Illustrated, and the Daily News. They ate mashed potatoes with a 
fury which painfully indicated that they have been long deprived of 


that British: dish. Monday, Sept. 26. 


We almost cease to listen to the cannonade. There is not much 
of it, but it is enough to keep us slightly supplied with wounded, who 
come in every day in tens and twenties. In our afternoon walk we 
went round the Palace, and looked at them in detail. Some of the 
men, who were hit a week ago, were on their legs and were strolling 
in the sun. None of them were very pretty: hospital dress does not 


set off a man’s personal advantages. On the whole, I rarely saw a 
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less attractive set of fellows. We noticed one poor wretch whose 
aspect is singularly hideous ; his face is abominably cut about, and 
is striped with white bands of plaister and half-bleeding scars; but 
the worst of him is that his wounds have injured the muscles of 
his mouth, and nothing can be more unsatisfactory to contemplate 
than the impossible twist of his lower jaw. How it has ever got into 
such a position, and how it is ever to come straight again, surpasses 
our imagination. For the sake of his wife, if he has or is to have 
one, we hope the doctors will somehow bring him square. What a 
commotion he would cause if he were to walk down Piccadilly with 
that face, his white flannel dressing-gown, hair that was brushed last 
June, bare legs, and list slippers. 

After this inspection of repulsive sights, we wandered in the sun 
and we—upon my word, I can scarcely write it—we committed high- 
way robbery. That phrase, however, is an ugly one. I'll tame it 
down by using the proper war verb—we looted. A week ago we 
were a highly well-behaved, decent sort of family, with the usual 
notions about right and wrong, faithfully respecting other people’s 
property, even in the absence of a policeman. A week of these 
atrocious Prussians has made thieves of us. So much for bad asso- 
ciations! I said we wandered in the sun. Well, as we wandered 
we came upon a lovely flower-bed. There were such charming 
flowers in it! We looked at them. Then one of us observed what a 
bouquet they would make. (I think it was myself; but no one is 
bound to incriminate his own acts.) The insidious insinuation fell 
on willing ears. It was scarcely beyond my lips when, with a hurried 
glance behind us to see that nobody was in sight, we all dashed in 
among the plants, and in a minute ran out again with our arms full 
of brilliant petals. When Versailles belonged to France, we should 
literally have all got two months of oakum for such an act ; but then, 
when Versailles belonged to France, we were, as I have said already, 
most respectable people, and shouldn’t have done it. Now that 
Versailles belongs to Prussia, respectability ceases to have any 
value, so we go in and rob. I found, however, that we still retain 
some sense of duty; for when we came past the sentries at the 
gates, we hid the flowers under the children’s skirts. That was a sign 
that we are not yet altogether lost. It shows that though we are quite 
disposed to steal, we are not at all willing to be found out. I 
fancy that ordinary virtue very often takes that form. 

Tuesday, Sept. 27. 

Are we really going to be starved? ‘That at all events would be a 
new excitement, and would wake us up a little. People have been 
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telling us all day, with horror-stricken faces, that the Prussians 
have eaten out Versailles ; that there is absolutely nothing left, and 
that the patriotic departments west of us have nobly refused to let 
us have any food whatever from their stores, so that none of it may 
feed the foe. Of course it would be a superb spectacle to see the 
Versailles people and their Prussian victors die in mutual hunger ; it 
would look grand in history; the details of the discovery of my 
skeleton lying on the four skeletons of the children, with the bones 
of Amélie and the servants in the corners of the room, would furnish 
a harrowing article for the weekly papers ; but I am afraid we are not 
likely to come in for the sympathy of contemporaneous or future 
ages, if that is our only chance of earning it. Abstractedly, I don’t 
believe in starvation now-a-days, and specifically I see that all food, 
excepting butter, milk, and eggs, is abundant and by no means dear. 
We shall see. 

No fresh wounded came in to-day, and we heard no firing. 

Are we really in the midst of a hostile army? Is there really war 
between France and Prussia? Our life is so profoundly stagnant, 
that I could almost doubt it. 

I dined with Russell at the Petit Yatel: he avoids the Réservoirs 
when he can, because “there are too many Princes there.” Our 
dinner was hideous ; we both came away in appalling hunger. 


Wednesday, Sept. 28. 


The Germans are a rough, coarse people as a mass; no one will 
deny that. I should, consequently, have expected to find more 
brutes in the Prussian army ; I can only explain their apparent un- 
frequency in Versailles by the effect of iron discipline, and by the 
fact that, inside our walls, the men are forced to behave with relative 
moderation. 

I make the observation because we have seen to-day one most 
perfect brute. We were idling in the Park, in a very narrow shady 
walk, closed in by tall railings, out of which there was therefore no 
escape. Women and children were about all round, and everybody 
was lazily Kicking over the dead leaves to hunt for fallen chestnuts. 
Suddenly we heard a horse, and in one instant a ruffian, an officer of 
some sort, I regret to say, dashed through us down the path at a 
tearing gallop, scattering the screaming children, unheeding the voci- 
ferations of the mothers. To prove that he was in a conquered 
country and meant all he did, this most atrocious beast pulled up a 
hundred yards beyond us, and tore back again at the same wild rate, 
his horse’s hoofs flinging the leaves and sand in our faces, as we 
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squeezed ourselves against the palings to avoid him. [ yelled 
“ Canaille !” at him, as loud as I could roar, but he was indifferent to 
all but his own self-glory, and I had not even the foolish satisfaction 
of a row with him. 

This is the worst case I have thus far seen. I have heard some 
bullying in the shops, and have caught sight of a little roughness in 
the streets ; but the tone of the Prussians, both officers and men, 
though very cold and distant towards the French, seems generally 
calm, and to a certain extent considerate. Of resolute brutality I 
have seen none till to-day : that blackguard on his horse is my first 
example of it. I speak, however, of Versailles alone ; I hear the 
Germans are frightful barbarians outside. I can’t go and see, because 
a pass is necessary, and I haven't one. 

The weather is superb. For besiegers and besieged, such a sky 
and such a temperature take away half the trials of campaigning. 


Thursday, Sept. 29. 

This morning I met the Crown Prince face to face. I was on him 
before I had time to retreat, and pulled up short to uncover as he 
. passed. It was with positive terror that I looked round to see if 
any Frenchman had observed me. To my intense relief, there was 
no witness of my salute, otherwise I should infallibly be denounced 
as a declared enemy to France. If I had not been presented to the 
Prince, I should have passed him with my hat on ; but I don’t think 
that present circumstances, irritating though they be, justify me in 
cutting a gentleman with whom I have had ten minutes’ talk, simply 
because he is Crown Prince of Prussia. 

An utterly blank day—hot, dusty, and no news; indeed, there 
never is any news. We are growing distinctly tired of persistent 
sun, spiked helmets, uniforms, idleness, and princes. These are the 
sole elements of Versailles existence now, and we find them weari- 
some and worrying. The whole thing is dull; there is no kind of 
satisfaction in it. And we begin to look uncomfortably at the closed 
piano, and to think that we have sufficiently done our duty to the 
country by our voluntary suppression of all music for a week; at 
least that is the view the children and I take of it, but Amélie 
resolutely holds out, and won’t give up the key. I wish we could 
change our lodging, and get away to some quiet corner where we 
should see fewer Grand Dukes, and where we could make a noise 
without being overheard. My patriotism has never been very deep ; 
I have always believed that “ udi bene, ubi patria,” and my devotion 
to the abstract idea of native land—call it England or call it France 
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—is limited to what appearances require. I do think that while France 
is in bitter woe it would not be decent for us to be playing dance 
music in a room like this, where every word we say can almost be 
overheard by the passers-by ; but that is a simple homage to appear- 
ances, and I should like to listen to the piano all day long, provided 
no one could hear it but ourselves. I don’t see why we should stop the 
children’s progress in learning music because Prussia has beaten France. 
The moral of the argument is, that I want to shift our lodgings. 


Friday, Sept. 30. 

Another Friday, and no fish. No milk again for coffee. Butter 
grown so dear that in our penury we are obliged to suppress the 
many dishes which require its presence. All this shows that we are 
in for the consequences of war. Amélie, who is strong in cookery, 
has been reflecting as to new inventions ; she already admits grease 
for frying vegetables, but she can’t yet bring herself to oil—that, 
she asserts, is only practicable for Neapolitans and Esquimaux. At 
dinner we tried mashed potatoes with milk (it arrived at two) instead 
of butter. They were so good that we rather thanked the siege for 
the introduction of them. Possibly we may learn more new culinary 
arrangements before it is all over. As it is prudent to prepare for 
all eventualities (we seem to be learning prudence now that it is too 
late), we have laid in to-day a hundred pounds of meat, which has 
been salted and packed in jars ; so that if the famine comes we may 
contemn it. 

Then we have a Prussian Prefect. Versailles administered by a 
German! Ghost of the Roi Soleil, what do you say? But whether 
Louis Quatorze is content or not, it is evidently a wise act to give a 
manager to the department. France has been so utterly centralised 
in Paris during the last twenty years, that the villages would all 
break to pieces if they were abandoned to their own control. Liberty 
must be learnt like all the other sciences. Men cannot jump into 
freedom as we take a header in the sea. In France liberty has 
always been synonymous with licence, and I suspect the French will 
need three'generations before they will be fit to calmly manage their 
own affairs. As I have nothing else to do, I shall watch this Prussian 
Prefect, and see how he does his work. 

The red cross folly is too much developed here. Nothing can be 
nobler than to tend the wounded; and I look with heart-felt envy 
and admiration at the men who devote themselves to that cruel task. 
The group of good Samaritans who work here with Horace Delaroche, 
and who form the Versailles branch of the International Society, 
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merit all praise and real deep respect ; but what is to be said of pert 
young girls who have never been near a hospital, and who, I am 
sure, would turn up a side street if they saw an approaching litter, but 
who come trotting over the pavement in high-heeled boots with the 
Maltese badge on their arm or shoulder? For these young idiots 
the red cross is an article of dress. I have seen men swaggering in 
spurs, to make others think they have a horse. This war has pro- 
duced a new type of snob—the sham ambulance girl. Their parents 
ought to whip them. 
Saturday, Oct. 1. 


No pleasanter for us to-day. Shooting has been prohibited in 
France this autumn ; and though Versailles is surrounded by all sorts 
of game, we can obtain none of it. The Princes and the staff are 
firing away all day, and we see them come back from the Satory pre- 
serves with heavy bags, but there is nothing in them for our consump- 
tion ; it all goes to the kitchen of the Réservoirs. 

Game makes me think of something else. The Prussian soldiers 
do smell most villanously; a Red Indian or a dog would follow 
them a mile off by the scent. I admit that they have few facilities 
for washing ; tubs are not supplied to them by their commissariat ; 
they grease their feet with some odious unguent to keep them hard 
for marching. All that is true; but whatever excuses they may in- 
voke, the fact remains the same—their smell is demonstrative. From 
what I see of the habits of an army in campaign, I am quite disposed 
to think that any other troops would poison the air to the same ex- 
tent, and I in no way charge the Prussians with possessing a special 
German odour. I take it to be the emanation of soldiers in general, 
and fervently I hope we shall never drift into it again. Once when 
I was crossing the Southern Pacific our ship passed under the lee of 
a dead whale, floating as he rotted. I have always regarded the 
smell on that occasion as being the most ruthless nature could pro- 
duce; positively these Prussians get very near it. They give out 
an asphyxiating gas, which lays hold of you by the throat. I carry 
a bottle of ammonia as an agreeable antidote to it. 


Sunday, Oct. 2. 
Impossible to find one word to say, except that we have been 
sulky all day long. 
Monday, Oct. 3. 
Our sulkiness continues ; our weariness is taking the form of rage. 


We want to be somewhere else ; we have actually broached to-day 
the mad idea of going to England, simply to get out of this. The 
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journey would be altogether impracticable with children; it might 
even be somewhat dangerous, for we should have to get through both 
French and Prussian outposts; and, furthermore, the expense is alto- 
gether beyond our means. But the mere discussion of an impossible 
project is often satisfying, and soothes down irritation; so we talk 
about it as if we meant to do it, knowing all the while that we shall 
and must stop here till all is over. 

Amélie is the wildest of us all; she can’t even look at a Prussian 
without a shudder. She says she now understands the state of mind 
of an electric eel, for her one desire is to sting. 

Our house has not yet had much billeting. Two gendarmes have 
been here for ten days; we see them sometimes in the doorway. 
They seem to be decent, quiet fellows, and I almost fancy that they 
wash themselves. They play with the little child of the concierge, 
and laugh when he says to them, “ Moi prendre gros canon et tuer 
mésants Poossiens.” They know enough French to be able to under- 
stand the boy, and the fury of his eyes must aid them to seize his 
meaning. But they are magnanimous, and don’t mind. 

This morning we all went to market. We thought we had waited 
long enough for the promised famine, and we went to see with our 
own eyes if it were coming. Our disappointment was complete. 
There is no apparent probability that Europe will have to say, 
“Those unhappy people at Versailles, literally dying for want of 
food! Poor creatures, how very frightful!” I had already judged, 
from the variety of our eating, that the town was well supplied with 
food, but I was not at all prepared to see, in the very midst of war, 
so astonishing a show. As for fruit and vegetables, they were in 
such abundance that the mere sight of them was strong evidence 
against the reports of pillaging outside. Dairy products were scarce, 
cheese especially, but there was butter for those who are able to pay 
five francs a pound for it. Everything else was incredibly plentiful. 
There were endless piles of snowy cauliflowers, of blushing tomatoes, 
of salads, of every kind of beans. Poultry hung in interminable 
strings. The overflowing baskets of yellow pears, of ruddy apples, 
of bloom-covered grapes, were pictures to contemplate. And prices 
were extremely low, certainly far below the average of previous 
years. 

I learnt the reason of this abundance. The villages round 
Versailles are full of market-gardens, poultry farms, and orchards, all 
for the supply of Paris. Paris is locked up; consequently all this 
mass of food is sent in here. No other market is accessible ; and 
as the things must be sold or thrown away, they go for what may be 
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offered for them. This is ruinous for the growers, but it is very 
pleasant for Versailles. How long will it last? 

If we were honest, we should congratulate ourselves on our lot, 
_ and should heartily thank Providence for placing us in so privileged 
a position, while all France is suffering and in danger. But evidently 
we are not honest, for we have growled and grumbled all day long. 


Tuesday, Oct. 4. 


To-day there was a review of cavalry, before departure on the 
toad to Orleans. We did not go to see it, partly because it was 
some way off, partly because we have got a thorough indigestion of 
Prussian soldiers, and don’t want to see more of them than we can 
help. But notwithstanding our ill-temper, we could not help 
admiring the four regiments which passed our windows after the 
review. First came the Prussian Black Hussars (not the Brunswick 
death regiment) ; they wear black tunics, heavily brocaded in silver. 
Then followed the Brown Hussars; a most effective dress—the 
chocolate jacket embroidered in yellow. Both corps in tights and 
Hessian boots. Third rode the White Cuirassiers of the Guard, 
the strangest and heaviest-looking troopers in Europe—a mixture of 
Cromwell’s roundheads and of Rhenish reiters of two hundred years 
ago. These are the men of whom General Palikao said, “‘ They are 
all annihilated: there is not one left.” If that was true, they have 
come to life again surprisingly, for I counted about eight hundred of 
them, all in blooming health. The Augusta regiment of dragoons 
came last, a superb mass of light blue and glistening helms. 
Altogether more than three thousand men went by, all looking 
desperately as if they meant it. Indeed, the most striking charac- 
teristic of the Prussian troops, even of the dandy hussars, is that they 
look so workmanlike and real. One feels that they are not at play, 
and that they have come to fight, and nothing else. They rarely 
laugh ; and as for fun or amusement of any kind, they literally don’t 
seem to comprehend it. 

I have been strolling all about the town to-day, and have met a 
good many friends. Their complaints seem to be somewhat diminish- 
ing: habit is perhaps producing its effect, and furthermore the 
ruinous cost of feeding soldiers has ceased to be a subject of decla- 
mation, for it is announced that the outlay is to be repaid to each 
householder hereafter, when accounts are settled between France and 
Prussia: the money for nourishing your lodgers has still to be pro- 
vided, but it is to be a simple advance henceforth, and it will come 
back some day or other. 
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The general look of the town itself does not seem much changed. 
The substitution of Prussians for French soldiers is not the cause of 
any radical modification in the aspect of the streets. What strikes 
one most is the almost total absence of ladies. At this time of year 
Versailles is generally full of Paris families come down for air; there 
are none here now, and most of the Versaillais have run away. Some 
of the men have stopped, but they have sent their wives and children 
into safety westward. The consequence is that, as it was in Paris 
before we left, one may walk a long way without meeting any bonnet. 
That is certainly the most salient detail in the general character of 
the place, and it gives an air of special dulness to all but the Place 
d’Armes and the streets converging to it. ‘There the Prussians are 
always in active movement, but if we turn out of the Avenues you 
are in silence in an instant. 

Perhaps we shall have an increase of excitement soon, for the 
King’s head-quarters are to be moved in here to-morrow. That 
will more than double the number of staff officers, which is already 
large enough, and will consequently increase the billeting. But we 
shall see Bismarck and Moltke ; that will be a spectacle, and perhaps 
it is a sign of peace for the King and his Ministers to lodge so close 
to Paris. May it be so! 


( To be continued. ) 


SPAR ISweeenst 





THE ROUGH GALLOP. 
A SPORTING SKETCH. 


HEN the “wars are all over,” and ere yet “the spring 

has come,” a profound quiet reigns in the great 

stable whose banner has shone so prominently in 

many a contest north and south during the cam- 
paign just concluded. The jockey boy will no more be summoned to 
attend his charge in journeys to and fro, with a muzzle containing 
all the stable paraphernalia slung on his ash stick ; the long string 
will cease to clatter down the dusty lane en route for Newmarket, or 
Epsom, or Doncaster ; and the trainer’s wife is reprieved awhile from 
those long hours of suspense which precede the wired message of 
victory or defeat. The Derby hope of the stable saunters listlessly 
round the home paddock or in lee of the wood ; the cup horse takes 
things easily in his box, and handicap nags of all kinds and degrees 
are laid up in ordinary for the winter. Stay, there is the schoolmaster 
still in exercise, and a smartish three-year-old, whose form has been 
ascertained to a nicety at Warwick or Shrewsbury. Their labours 
have scarcely been completed yet, for they have to conduct an 
examination among that restless, capering, playful coterie of year- 
lings, which the trainer looks over so anxiously every day, and whose 
gallops are so carefully superintended under his personal inspection. 
The time for the closing of January entries is close at hand, and the 
measure of their capabilities has to be taken, whether they shall be 
engaged in the cream of two-year-old races, entered for the minor 
‘stakes, or relegated to inferior company and the tender mercies of 
the handicapper. Perhaps one of them has ‘‘ bullied” all the rest in 
their gallops together, but their capabilities have never been fairly 
tested, and some allowance must be made for undue precocity, as 
with children, among whom its possessor does not always come off 
best in the great race of life. Bred in all sorts of places, and bought 
at all sorts of prices, the string numbers some half score, of which 
more than half are ripe and ready for examination. The weeds have 
long since been picked out, and if they do not, as some few have 
done before them, develop into nags of high class, will be useful in 
doing the drudgery of the stable, running in selling races and small 
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stakes, and ultimately find their way into Mr. Tattersall’s catalogue 
in a draft from the stable sent up for the sale to Albert Gate. As 
they walk in a ring in the great park-like meadow which slopes away 
from the trainer’s house to the farm-buildings below in the pale sun- 
light of a December morning, you may note the style, bearing, 
and characteristics of each, and, if you are judges, perhaps assign to 
each his proper sphere as a racehorse. The flash, cocky gentleman, 
whose arched neck and proudly streaming flag tell of the Red House 
In or Spencer Plate; the long, low, business-like looking nag, who 
walks so fast, and moves so truly ; the wicked-looking rogue who is 
never in the humour to try when’wanted; and the neat, compact 
little gentleman likely to be at home in any sort of company short of 
the highest. The big brown colt who walks first in the string comes 
of a famous stock in “‘ North Countrie,” but is a mere baby yet, a 
“late foal,” as his breeder described him, and therefore backward as 
yet, and not so handy as the next little bay horse of equally aristo- 
cratic lineage who strides so proudly behind. Look at his long, lean, 
taper head ; large, intelligent eye; high-bred ears, tipped so daintily 
with black ; strong, well-proportioned neck, and unexceptionable set 
of legs and feet. He is quite a marvel of quality, and when the sheets 
are whisked away, you can gaze long and fondly at his short, strong back, 
muscular arms and thighs, and hock clean, well-shaped, and in perfect 
harmony with the machinery which works so smoothly on any kind of 
ground. This is a home-bred one; the apple of his trainer’s eye, the 
pet of his good housewife, and hope of the stable. His lad is proud 
enough of him, you may be sure, and confidently brags among his 
fellows how he will give them the go-by this afternoon at Turnagain 
Bush. Next to him walks a,magnificent chestnut, with blaze face and 
two white legs ; for them his owner gave a fabulous price under the 
Middle Park elms last June, when all the rank and fashion of London 
crowded to the famous Kentish pastures, and idled away the sweet 
Saturday afternoon in the hospitable groves. The “governor” is 
especially proud of his fancy, and will have it that he will make the 
others lie down when it comes to mounting the hill. That magnificent 
symmetry and wonderful propelling power—what size and substance 
are his! You do not care to inquire whether or not there is a softish 
look about his head, whether the white of his eye shows the least bit 
too prominently on occasions, whether the silky delicate nostril so 
nervously expanded and contracted is not indicative of a tempera- 
ment more excitable than courageous. Then there is a hard bay mare 
with plainish head (which her owner, nevertheless, loves for her dam’s 
sake), and steelly well-formed legs, deep girth, and unexceptionable 
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quarters, but with the tail set on a trifle low into drooping 
quarters. This high-bred lady is a Royalist of illustrious birth, and 
neighed her first whinney when the rooks were busiest at their nest 
round the snug Hampton paddocks, and the milky cones.of the 
chestnuts had not yet unfolded the glory of their snowy pyramids. 
The black who paces on so staidly behind her hails from the green 
hills and sweet-attempered vales of Devon, one of the last scions of 
a race now dispersed over many counties, and in whose sun-sheltered 
paddocks the red steers chew their cud of idleness. Massive strength 
and substance, rather than beauty of outline, is his characteristic ; yet, 
though coarser and commoner than his fellows, he bears the mint 
mark of high breeding, and his dark coat is ticked with white, pro- 
claiming relationship with the best blood of the land. These will 
tell your eye the most; for the rest, we shall not care to gaze on 
them so long, but follow in their track as they wind up the narrow, 
chalky, turf-bordered road leading up to that huge billowy extent of 
downland which has so frequently from a distance broken the sky 
line with its purple mass, and to which our gaze has so often wan- 
dered when, with the eyes of children, we regarded it as the limit of 
our world. A few of the trainer’s “afternoon division” are filing out 
of the stable on their way to the paddock, and the lads turn round 
in their saddles to look after us, and the brood mares heavy in foal 
turned out for a few hours’ sunshine in the snug paddocks stand in 
silent contemplation of the cavalcade. Some of them are well repre- 
sented by their progeny in that yearling string, and follow its progress 
meditatively, perchance recalling the winter afternoon in days gone 
by when “Hey were actors, instead of spectators, in the little piece 
shortly to be enacted on yonder breezy heights. Leaving the home- 
stead, we can hear the low deep baying of the Cerberus of the estab- 
lishment, the terror of touts and loafers about the well-guarded pre- 
mises. A shepherd on his way home pulls up at the side of the road 
to take a long wistful look at the lengthy file, and nods his recognition 
to the trainer, who rides by their side in earnest conversation with 
his aide-de-camp, the guardian-in-chief of the stable and formidable 
confederate of the watch-dog. The head lad leads the way ona 
battered old servant-of-all-work, who, though unqualified for stud 
honours, is, like a late celebrated character, to be “always retained 
on the establishment.” The trainer and his familiar bestride a couple 
of these cobby, thickset animals, apparently peculiar to racing stables. 
The day is fine and still, with just a breath of wind now and then 
to rustle among the brown oak leaves, clinging so affectionately to 
the parent stem, and to shiver through the larch plantation with 
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a touch of frosty influence. Just where two roads converge at 
an angle of the wood, and where the horse-track turns away 
from bye-way into the full expanse of downland, the procession 
encounters a momentary check, and the leader touches his cap and 
pulls his horse round to await further orders, while’ the trainer trots 
up to a fly, drawn up on the turf by the road-side, from which the 
“ governor” and a friend are in the act of descending. Their Jehu 
is an old hand, well known in the district, and, if rumour speaks 
truly, devotes his spare time to a little business on his own account, 
by a system of amateur touting. He would give his ears to be 
lurking in the gorse, which spreads so temptingly round the trial 
ground, and deeply bemoans his durance vile on the box seat, while 
such exciting scenes are being enacted a short distance off. Owner 
and trainer are in deep consultation, as the boys get their orders to be 
moving on, and follow slowly in the rear, while the watchful dragon is 
left in charge of the pupils, who begin to exhibit their appreciation of 
the soft, elastic turf, by playful gambols in every direction but the 
right one. In vain does the head lad try to steady them, for the 
old ’un has caught a trifle of the infection, and “feels his legs” as 
manfully as in his yearling days. There is quite a scene of con- 
- fusion with the horses plunging in the exuberance of high spirits, 
lads now soothing and now threatening, and Mentor remonstrating 
in vain, until they reach a fair sweep of sound galloping ground, 
where they are indulged with a brisk canter, pulling up on the 
top of yonder brow, and walking more steadily back to where 
owner and trainer are descried, mounting the last ascent. Close 
by there stands a bush, one of Nature’s landmarks, such as she 
has placed in the familiar hollow of the famous Heath, or on 
the broad Hampshire down, where the undulating course leads 
past rustic enclosure and primitive stand to the world-renowned 
fastness of the Days. ‘Towards its gnarled and naked branches, the 
sport of many a storm, and weather-beaten in every breeze which 
sweeps across the ridge, there slopes up a broad expanse of the 
most yielding turf with which Nature has carpeted her wild domain. 
With gentle gradients, it rises from a flat stretch of the same mossy 
texture of half a mile in length, until all vestige of the track is lost 
upon a brow of downland forming the background of as sweet a 
course as the fairy stud of Queen Mab could desire. Taking yoyr 
stand at the bush, the eye may wander over that fair vale spread out 
beneath, whose distance the grey winter mist is softly enveloping in 
its embrace. There you may trace the cold steelly-blue river in its 
windings through hamlet and deep pasture and brown wood, until it 
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mingles with the ghostly film stealing over all ; the sound of: village 
clock comes dreamily up from that sleepy hollow, and responsive to 
its note the sheep-bell tinkles close at hand. Above, the sky is 
flecked with cold feathery clouds, and in the horizon the sun’ is half 
hidden behind yon stretching bank of purple mass, which grudges 
to earth her full fruition of the short winter day. There is a feeling 
of frost in the air, and the distant bark of sheep-dog and caw of 
rooks, as they sail homewards in straggling flight, fall distinctly upon 
the ear. Yonder coppice will scarcely hold a tout now, these 
worthies being engaged in their daily elaboration of “reports” in the 
village alehouse below, or snoring before its taproom fire, in happy 
ignorance of what is going forward “on their beat.” The sheep 
scamper off their favourite feeding ground as the horses take posses- 
sion of it, and a startled hare goes bounding away down the hillside 
as if she was leading in the deciding course of a Waterloo Cup, and 
Master McGrath and Sea Cove had just been slipped to her. The 
larks rise only to flutter away for a short distance and settle again, 
and a flight of twittering finches sweeps homewards on their way to 
roost in some snug corner of the wood in the hollow. Now the rich 
argosy of high lineage is on its way to the starting-post. As the 
string winds homeward in more sober guise than on its journey out- . 
ward bound, a star peeps out here and there, and the filmiest of 
crescent moons floats above looming downland and gloomy pine- 
wood. There is something nipping in the air too, which tells of 
coming frost, and unmistakeable signs of its influence in the crisping 
turf and hardening track. The rabbit scuttles hastily to his burrow 
over the dead leaves, and an owl (adbsit omen /) preludes his noc- 
turnal rambles with mournful screech. A mist steals over the distant 
landscape, but lights twinkle cheerily here and there, in some upland 
farm, from which the labourers are turning wearily homewards. The 
trainer, who has lingered at the cross roads for a last word with his 
employer, follows moodily after his pupils, who seem to stride along 
more spiritedly as they near the snug homestead, whose gates are 
now close at hand. So silent and deserted looks the whole domain, 
that you might fancy its precincts untenanted, did not a dull light 
gleam for an instant through yonder stable window, and the refrain 
of some stable boy’s song fall fitfully on the ear. Presently, all will 
be bustle and animation at evening stable time, till things have been 
made snug for the night, and the trainer betakes himself to the 
comfortable arm chair, where, as he sits watching the glowing embers, 
all manner of fanciful scenes are enacted, in which the favourite 
bay colt is a conspicuous performer. Now he is watching him take 
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his canter down the Bushes Hill, on his way to the post on the 
Rowley Mile ; now his eyes are fixed on him as he advances or re- 
tires with that wondrous rainbow wake, which sweeps up past Sher- 
wood’s with such mighty force, on the day of days at Epsom ; now 
he is leading him back to scale at Doncaster, with a cloud of ex- 
cited Yorkshiremen in affectionate attendance. Then, rousing him- 
self, the trainer will scan the long list of heavy Yearling entries, 
and table up the “ pyramid of forfeits” for which his pet is liable, 
and reckon what number of his engagements are “mere matter- 
of-health ” or “moral certainties” for the crack. Meanwhile, the 
subject of his thoughts is taking things easily in his cosy box, won- 
dering perchance at the new ordeal in which he has so lately borne 
so successful a part, and waiting patiently his time, until plaited 
mane and plated hoofs shall signal the advent of actual strife. The 
“shadow of glory” and “dim image of war” have been presented 
to his astonished spirit for the first time to-day, and when the all- 
important hour shall come, on which he is to struggle for the acquisi- 
tion of a motto for his maiden shield, let us hope that he will bear 
himself as proudly, and struggle as gamely, as on the evening when 
he left his schoolfellows “standing still” halfway up the last incline, 
or, as his master expressed it, “had a long way the best of them all 
in a rough gallop.” 
ASTEROID. 





DUCK-SHOOTING AND RETRIEVERS. 


BY “BLACK MOSS.” 


N25 °8 many years of my life I lived close to the sea, 
a Oyo near an estuary frequented by ducks of all kinds ; 


during a severe frost, every little stream and open spring 
afforded snipe, teal, with woodcock to vary the bag, and 
the coast and river abounded with wildfowl; till the coastguard, with 
their eternal pacing up and down, drove them from the shore to the 
estuary. I must confess to a sneaking weakness for smugglers, origin- 
ating probably in the tales of daring which were the delight of my 
childhood, the principal actors in which I adopted as my heroes, and 
whose feats I proposed some day to emulate. Our coast was the 
favourite resort of such gentry, and in my grandmother’s time, 
it was a common thing to find in the morning that the cart- 
horses had been pressed into their service, and were wet and dirty 
with the night’s work. Many a cargo has been landed in Church 
Bay, and conveyed in kegs, slung on horses, to the fastnesses of 
Dartmoor; and even in later days, when on the look out for poachers, 
I once saw a glazed hat appear cautiously above a bank, I jumped 
to the top expecting to see a snare or a gin, instead of which there 
was a neat little row of kegs in the ditch, and a man watching by 
them till night fell to get them away. No doubt the right course 
would have been to have informed the coastguard; but when a smart- 
looking fellow sprang to his feet, touched the glazed hat, and said: 
“No offence, sir, 1 hope?” it was not in my heart to say anything but 
“None to me.” But all that has gone by. Brandy is not worth 
smuggling, and the preventive men might safely leave the coast to the 
ducks and to me. 
The banks of the estuary are steep and wooded, and cast so deep 
a shade on the tide by moonlight, that the ducks are most difficult to 
see; and often, when in my punt at night, I could hear them all 
round me, but could distinguish none, and was thus obliged to 
resort to every sort of device to get within gunshot. I have a large 
fox-coloured retriever, and after waiting for hours one bitterly cold 
day under a sheltering holly bush, for a shot at a flock of widgeon 
which had pitched on the other side of the river, I made a sign to my 
dog to go down to the water’s edge, which he did, hunting about as 
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for a lost bird. Directly the widgeon saw him, instead of showing 
any alarm, they swam across and followed him to within half a gun- 
shot of me, and I got two barrels with excellent result. 

I do not agree with some writers who assert that ducks have an 
acute sense of smell; on the contrary, I have found that their sight 
and hearing are exceedingly quick, but whether you work up or down 
wind, of ducks or geese, is not of the slightest moment. For instance: 
in some flat marshes belonging to a neighbour of mine there were 
long pools, upon which the ducks were visible from a great distance. 
Istalked them by crawling flat on the ground, always down wind, till 
their heads were just perceptible, and on a level with mine—then 
springing up, and running as fast as I could, gained many yards on 
them as they rose against the wind (as nearly all birds do, but especially 
ducks)—thus securing a double shot flat on their breasts as they turned 
towards me, and adding many a one to my bag that but for this device 
would have been unapproachable. Had their sense of smell been as 
acute as is supposed, they must have winded me. These marshes, 
which were only separated by an embankment from an estuary, remind 
me of the old keeper—long since gone to the happy shooting grounds 
—in whose house I saw a large duck-gun hanging up, and on ques- 
tioning him as to its capabilities, he replied : “I should advise you to 
have naught to do with it. If you fire it once, ’twill make your head 
ache for a fortnight. For all that ’tis a terrible gun to kill. One time 
I was watching on Orcheton bank, and see six ducks come in. I 
fired to’em, and when I got up again, I found I'd a killed five on’em.” 

Many a time after a hard day’s shooting I have gone to bed at nine, 
with orders to be called at two o’clock, and after a cup of hot coffee 
walked two miles over to the river, to greet the rising moon and the 
flood-tide, to sit on the rocks opposite to one of the fresh-water 
rivulets that trickle down through the mud, and watch for duck and 
widgeon feeding up them with the rising tide. My duck-gun was 
loaded with nine drachms of powder and three and a half ounces of 
shot. This was a heavy charge to fire from the shoulder, as a friend 
of mine discovered one day to his cost, while accompanying me in 
the punt. Having been unsuccessful with the ducks, I persuaded him 
to have a shot at a flock of peewits, which were circling round us, 
before pitching on the mud. Standing up in the boat, he took his 
shot as the birds were flying back past him, which brought the 
hammer nearly under his nose; he pulled; away went the peewits, my 
friend being nearly knocked overboard, dropped the gun, clapped 
both hands to his face, and ejaculated ; “ By George ! what a horrid 


gun !!” Although roaring with laughter at his ridiculous appearance, 
VoL, VI., N.S. 1871. F F 
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I was just in time to catch the “horrid gun” by the barrel, as it 
was sinking. 

I have spent five nights during one week in my punt, without going 
to bed at all ; sometimes punting against the wind, and sometimes float- 
ing with wind and tide down ona flock of ducks, which could be heard 
but not seen ; sometimes making a good bag, sometimes none at all, 
but never wearied nor discouraged ; for I loved the stillness and soli- 
tude—the dark shadows—the cries of the wildfowl, and the whistle of 
the otter—all sounding doubly wild on the clear night air. These 
sounds were occasionally varied by the report of the poachers’ guns 
in the neighbouring woods, followed not unfrequently by an old cock 
pheasant flying away chuckling at the clumsiness of the night marauders. 

And .now a word on retrievers, of which I can write from long 
experience, having always broken my own, and been exceedingly for- 
tunate with most of them. The first thing to teach a puppy is to lie 
down, the next to lie in the exact spot pointed out, and never to leave 
it till told to do so by voice or signal. When this is accomplished 
your dog is more than half broken. After that never let him pick up 
anything he sees fall, but teach him to use his nose, and work by 
scent, not sight; and when he has learnt he is only to recover winged 
or wounded game that he cannot see, he will soon give up attempt- 
ing to run in, or chase. Many a good dog has been spoilt by a 
keeper sending his pupil to pick up a dead bird that every one could 
see. He will naturally watch everything his master fires at, and if 
when sent to retrieve he cannot see it, will by my method Aunt 
for the bird instead of ooking for it. If all dogs were taught in that 
way, there would be more good retrievers than useless ones, and I 
think most of my brother sportsmen will agree with me, that a really 
good and reliable dog is the exception, not the rule. I have always 
taught my retrievers to work by signal, and in one instance killed a 
rocketing pheasant, whose impetus and the height at which he was 
flying caused him to fall on the other side of the estuary, amongst some 
bushes at the top of the cliff. A farmer who stood by me turned to 
another and said, “I bet you half-a-crown the old dog don’t get that 
one.” But he lost his money, for I signed to the dog to cross the 
river—the tide was full in. On landing he looked for directions, went 
up the cliff according to orders—looked back again—hunted about, 
and in a few minutes appeared with the pheasant in his mouth, which 
he brought back to me across the river. Curly-coated dogs are a 
mistake. ‘Their coats hold the water for hours, and hence ensue 
rheumatism, premature old age, &c. Canker in the ear is a common 
complaint amongst retrievers, and is certainly hereditary, though low 
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feeding will retard, but not prevent, the progress of the disease. The 
shape of the feet and legs should be studied in selecting a puppy—as 
a retriever ought to stand up on his toes, like a foxhound, or he will 
weary in a long day, and cannot keep up with a horse or carriage 
without fatigue, or getting footsore. 

A good retriever is an essential for wildfowl shooting—the best I 
ever had was a Labrador ; but all delight in ducks, and hunt for a 
wounded bird entirely by scent, not sight. Ducks leave a very 
strong scent on the water (nearly if not quite as strong as an otter), 
which is proved by dogs retrieving them, after a search of twenty 
minutes or half-an-hour, amongst thick reeds and rushes. I have seen 
a dog go into the water for a duck, swim up and down, and, suddenly 
catching the wind, make for a projecting bank or root (under which a 
winged bird will often lie perfectly motionless), and fetch it out 
triumphantly. 

Spaniels, colley-dogs, and even greyhounds, will go into water and 
take a floating bird in their mouths, but can never be depended on to 
bring it to you—as they will probably land it on the nearest bank, 
and should that be the opposite side of the river, nothing will induce 
them to fetch it. I never knew a well-bred retriever do this; if he did 
I should class him as a mongrel, and treat him accordingly. 

The sole delight of a retriever, pur sang, from earliest puppyhood, 
is to carry; and later to bring everything to his master, for whom 
alone he works, and whose ways and even thoughts he knows with 
infallible instinct. Often, when wearied with waiting, have I dozed 
off, to be awakened by the dog, curled up at my side, making some 
slight movement, to warn me of the approach of ducks, which, but 
for his sagacity, would have passed me with impunity. Those who 
have visited the celebrated Slapton Lees may have wandered on as 
far as Torre Cross, a fishing village a mile or two farther down the 
coast, and been amused by the dogs kept by the fishermen to 
assist in beaching the boats, which are built sharp at both 
ends. The dogs, a species of Labrador—fed almost entirely on 
fish—lie about in the sun, apparently asleep, but on a boat near- 
ing the shore swim quietly off, when the painter is thrown to them, 
with which they return to the men waiting for it, who run the boat 
up on the beach, and the prettiest sight I ever witnessed was an old 
mother performing her accustomed duty, accompanied by two or 
three little bear-like puppies, who followed her into the sea. I could 
multiply stories of the sagacity of dogs, but of all the species commend 
me to the retriever—for his boldness, perseverance, and affection. 


FF2 





THOUGHTS FOR TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW. 


BY R. H. HORNE, AUTHOR OF “ORION,” &c. 


EarL DUNDONALD’s WAR SECRET. 


S an example of excessive vain-glory and over-confidence, 
founded upon utter absence of real preparation and 
) capacity for action, what we have just witnessed with 
>» regard to the military downfall and prostration of un- 
a France is obviously without parallel in history. Our own 
war chronicles, however, should cause us not to be too unsparing in 
our censures of our late sister and ally, when we revert to the dread- 
ful cost in blood and treasure which has resulted from our own 
unreadiness, miscalculations, blunders, and confusions, especially in 
the commencement, and not unfrequently during the prosecttion, of 
some of our own military expeditions. As to the worse than 
equivocal condition of our army and navy in this highly-charged and 
precarious state of the European atmosphere, it is not the business 
of the present paper. But let us turn back a few of our blood-red 
pages—not so far back as our Affghanistan wars—and bring our 
mental field-glass to bear upon the Crimea during the time we were 
wildly sacrificing so much gold and so many lives in our abortive 
attempts to reduce the terrible fortress of Sebastopol. 

At the most disastrous period of our reiterated efforts (for, some- 
how, we always eventually succeed, men and money being of no 
account) Lord Dundonald, the hero of many a sea-fight, not only in 
the service of his country, but in the South American patriot services, 
—this unsurpassed naval commander, or surpassed only by Nelson, 
is credibly reported to have presented himself before the “ruling 
powers” of the war, proposing to put an end to the defence of 
Sebastopol within four and twenty hours after the commencement of 
a certain operation. This would be the effect of a secret he 
possessed, the result of many years’ private consideration and experi- 
ment. Its practical aim and end was to put the whole host of the 
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garrison of Sebastopol proper, as well as the outlying posts, out .of 
existence without striking a blow or firing a shot. Reduced to its 
simple elements, such was his lordship’s proposition. 

Now, as government commissions, or military boards and war- 
councils, who “sit upon secrets” are invariably most exacting in 
their requirements, and equally reticent of all promises, there can be 
no wonder that Lord Dundonald would have been compelled to 
divulge his dreadful secret, and thus furnish the “‘ board” with com- 
prehensive data upon the subject. Briefly, it was to send into the 
fortress projectiles which should burst on falling, by their own weight 
only, and therefore could not wastefully burst in the air; and their 
explosion would liberate and disperse ‘certain gases and effluvia that 
would at once both suffocate and poison every living being within 
their influence. The hair of the “board” (to use a bold figure of 
speech) stood on end! They said the proposal could not be 
entertained. It was not in accordance with the laws of civilized 
warfare. They could not exactly point out the law that forbade this, 
but it was not in accordance with the recognised laws. ‘ But would 
you not,” his lordship is said to have argued, “would you not destroy 
the whole garrison of Sebastopol by shot and shell, with bullets and 
bayonets to follow, if you could?” This was substantially admitted. 
Then where was the difference? The reply was that the thing seemed 
too shocking—barbarous—in fact, not in accordance—new. No 
such “arm” as this dreadful secret had ever been used before, and 
Lord Dundonald was, with many thanks, bowed out of the council 
room. So the fortress of Sebastopol was eventually reduced by the 
usual methods of yet more torturing destruction of lives on both 
sides. Each argument was right in its way; but surely we may hope 
that the progress, not merely of intellect, not only of humanity, but 
of the homeliest process of understanding among the people, the 
poor “food for powder,” will compel the world to perceive that both 
arguments were wrong, and that the whole of the processes and 
diabolical “arts of war” are essentially wrong, and an insult to our 
boasted and semi-sincere Christianity, as of the commonest sense of 
the common family of mankind. This is, of course, supposing 
that a nation is not actually forced into war. 

And now a word as to the novelty of this new and secret engine of 
human destruction. In the time of Nelson, and previous great naval 
commanders, a missile was commonly employed when ships held each 
other by grappling irons at close quarters, and just before the rush of 
the first boarding party, which was known by an equally offensive and 
ridiculous name, and which effected, or was intended to effect, a 
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poisonous and suffocating destruction. At any rate, it was thrown 
with the direct purpose so to stupefy, choke, and blind the enemy that 
he should fall a more easy prey to the cutlasses, tomahawks, pistols, and 
musket-clubs of the boarders. As for the old saying that there is 
“nothing new under the sun,” it is no doubt true of most things in 
principle, and to a certain degree in practice; but it is not true in the 
full sense of the expression. Surely the discovery, or invention, of 
gun-cotton is new ; the whole system of telegraphy, by land and sea, 
is new ; the sewing machine is new; Daguerre, Fox Talbot, Niepce, 
and Claudet * may have been unwittingly defrauded of their due 
honour by the scientific substitute of the general term “ photography,” 
instead of combining men’s names with their wonderful discoveries, — 
nevertheless, the sun-pictures and portraits really are new things 
“under the sun.” So, among other beneficent novelties of our age, 
we must assuredly rank the humane discovery, by the great Scottish 
physician, Sir James Simpson, of the use of chloroform in surgical 
operations, and obviating the apparently predestined pangs of partu- 
rition, and other cases of human suffering. Would it not also be a 
new thing under the sun of our vaunted civilization to suggest that, 
so long as capital punishments are allowed to exist on the legal codes 
ot nations, some means of painless extinction should be adopted ? 
Wherefore not? Is a dog’s cord the only sure means of producing 
asphyxia? Cannot a criminal’s death be as certainly and suddenly 
effected with his head upon his shoulders as if it were thrown into a 
basket? It is of course admitted that the object of a penal code is 
not that of revenge, but to prevent an individual from again commit- 
ting a special act of violence, or other wrong, towards society ; and 
also that the “example” of his judicial murder should deter others 
from similar offences. The former might surely be regarded as suffi- 
ciently carried out by a penal servitude for life, useful to the com- 
munity; while the latter is obvious/y, as well as statistically, of no 
effect whatever. 


ANTIQUITY OF RIFLES AND BREECH-LOADERS. 


That the first inventors of the mitrailleuse among the French, like 
the first inventor of its amicable sister the steam-gun (by Mr. Perkins) 
in England, now thirty years ago, should have met with a cold and 
paralyzing reception from the “old cockt hats.” in authority, and 
incredulity or indifference from the public, is only the usual course of 
things; but that the breech-loading muskets and artillery of the 


* See “ Memoir of A. Claudet, F.R.S.” By Joseph Ellis. Pickering. 1868, 
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present day should really have been scientifically manufactured ages 
ago, the great majority of readers may not be equally prepared to learn. 
Anybody, however, who will pay a visit of inspection to the Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich, can there see and examine specimens of breech- 
loading muskets and guns, of large calibre, that were made at a date, 
not to speak of other countries (China! for instance), that will 
surprise most people. 

We note down the following as among the most remarkable :— 

1. A breech-loading peterara of forged iron; date Edward VI. 
(A.D. 1461—1483). 

2. Wrought iron breech-loading French gun ; date Louis XIII. 
(A.D. 1619). 

3. The celebrated Bhurtpore brass and breech-loading gun, zz two 
pieces, screwing together in the centre ; date 1677. 

4. Cast iron gun (a breech-loader), evidently of very early date, but 
precise date unknown. 

5. Brass gun, rifled : sixteen grooves, by Joseph Manton; date 1790. 

6. Wrought iron breech-loading muskets (weight 60 lbs.), date 
Louis XIII. (a.p. 1619). 

7. Breech-loading flint-lock wall pieces, 17th Century. 

Ditto ditto wheel-lock, date about 1640. 

8. Revolver, flint-lock musket, A.D. 1702. 

g. Breech-loading flint-lock musket, date James II. (from the 
Tower of London). 

10. French double-barrelled breech-loading rifled wall-piece, date 
A.D. 1690. 

11. Breech-loader, rifled (14 grooves, 1 in 74” twist), by Fullick 
Sanem, 17th Century. 

12. Harquebus, rifled by Kotter, a.p. 1623. 

13. Several iron breech-loading guns, made by the Chinese, looking 
very old, but date unknown, probably of the 15th Century. 

14. German breech-loading guns and muskets, date a.p. 1550— 
1600. 

On referring to books in the late Prince Consort’s Library, we 
find that breech-loading siege-guns were used in 1580, some of which 
were to be seen (at the time the fact was noted) in the Arsenal of 
Paris. By this time, perhaps, they may have gone to add to the 
melting material of the church bells. A five-chambered revolver, 
which belonged to Henry VIII., is now in Warwick Castle. Rifling 
is said to have been invented by Gaspard Zollner, of Vienna, 
A.D. 1498. The grooves were cut straight; but in 1520, Koster, of 
Nuremburg, adopted spiral grooving, apparently as an experiment. 
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The earliest known specimen of an English rifle bears the date of 
1588. But how wonderful have been the improvements of late 
years! With regard to the mitrailleuse, even this complicated 
machine for human destruction was originated many years.ago. A 
paragraph in the “ Table Talk” of a contemporary * informs us that 
“a real mitrailleuse is described in a Scotch patent granted to 
William Drummond, of Hawthornden, in 1637, by Charles I.” This 
is interesting and yet more surprising. “ It was to be called sew currus 
Julminans—in the vulgar tongue, ‘ fyerie dragown’ (or ‘ wagown,’ it 
is uncertain which). By its aid, ‘ a single soldier is to be able to take 
the place of a hundred ordinary men.’ It was to be formed of musket 
barrels, ‘ conjugate,’ or fastened together, apparently like the Montigny 
mitrailleuse ; while ‘three, four, or even five balls may be fired in 
the same time as it now takes to fire one.’ Some other strange 
weapons are spoken of in this very curious old patent—such as the 
‘pikkarquebus,’ or shooting-spear, which seems to have been a sort 
of musket with fixed bayonet. It is curious to notice how the spear 
was still the more important part of the weapon. We fix a bayonet 
to our rifle ; the soldiers of that time were to have a spear with a 
shooting apparatus fixed to it. Another weapon was the seu baculum 
tonitruale; or, in the dialect of the day, ‘box-pistoll, muskett-box, 
carrabin, or box-dragown.’ Apparently, this was a sort of repeating- 
gun. The patent, or a copy of it, is still preserved in the Edinburgh 
Rolls Office ; and it is alsq printed, with some slight variations, in an 
old collection of Drummond’s works, published in 1711.” The in- 
vention is referred to in Grose’s “ Antiquities,” vol. III. The same 
writer (“Table Talk,” December 3rd, 1870) traces the use of rifles, 
not so far back as we have already shown, but clearly establishes the 
fact that they were still in existence, if not in operation, more than two 
hundred years ago. In 1635 he finds that “a patent was granted to 
one Arnold Rotsipar for a machine ‘to rifle, cutt out, or screwe 
barrells as wyde, or as close, or as deepe, or as shallowe as shalbe 
required.’ So, also, of revolvers. In 1661, a gun was made, which, 
says the inventor, ‘in the tenth part of one minute of an hour may 
be re-charged the fourth part of one turne of the barrel, which 
remains still fixt.’ This also is ingeniously vague ; but it seems to 
refer to some sort of revolver, in which part of the barrel was movable. 
Unfortunately, the object of these old inventors was, apparently, to 
give as little information as possible about their machines, for fear 
some one else should take unfair advantage of their descriptions. 





* Oncea Week, December toth, 1870. 
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Even a more curious weapon (patented 1717) is a revolver, of which 
the chamber-piece was movable ; so that, as one was emptied, another 
might be inserted. The chambers all radiated from a centre, instead 
of being parallel, as now; and they thus formed a sort of wheel, re- 
volving in a line parallel with the barrel.” As the writer informs us 
that these breech-loaders and other ingenious pieces were as likely 
“to shoot dackwards as forwards,” it is no wonder this did not start 
into extensive use among the soldiery, nor become popular in private 
hands. It appears that the shapes of the chambers of these re- 
volvers varied, “‘some being formed to shoot square bullets against 
the Turks,” and round bullets (as a complimentary consideration) 
against the Christians. But the most complete proof that all the 
family of revolvers is of early origin exists in the fact of a five- 
chambered revolver which belonged to Henry VIII. being now in 
Warwick Castle, from which it seems obvious that Colonel Colt took 
his first idea. The first revolver made by Colt is now in Warwick 
Castle, near the original.* 

The speculations of our contemporary are no doubt well founded 
as to the treacherously explosive character of these early “ patents,” 
causing the inventions to fall into desuetude. Even the ex-Emperor 
Louis Napoleon, in his well-known “Treatise on Artillery,” when 
alluding to a certain “ organ-gun” of the fourteenth century, which 
had three tiers of pipes, and propelled 140 balls at once, designates 
the diabolical diapason of this early mitrailleuse as an “imprudent 
innovation.” Yet the patentees of these very dangerous allies 
generally puffed them off with most attractive skill. Of one of 
these front-and-rear terrors the inventor blandly assures the public 
that “it is cooled by charging, and cleaned by firing it!” Many 
other advantages are added, some of which very likely only needed 
time and expense in experiments in order to prove themselves at 
least founded on true principles. 

We may appropriately conclude our list of deadly projectiles by a 
brief notice of England’s largest gun, inténded to surpass Krupp’s 
monster gun for Prussia. In December last at Woolwich the final 
operation in constructing our “great gun” was thus carefully and 
admirably described by a reporter of the Daily News :— 


** Woolwich, December 13, 1870. 


‘This afternoon the final operation in the construction of England’s greatest 
gun was successfully performed at the Royal Gun Factories, and the monster 





* The Editor of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine has been furnished by Mr. R. H. 
Horne with a satisfactory authority for this startling statement. 
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cannon now only requires to be vented and proved, to be ready for service, which 
it is confidently expected to be by Christmas. This morning the tube of the gun, 
which is about sixteen feet long, was brought out of the factory in which it has 
been rifled, and fixed, muzzle downwards, in a pit, under the most powerful 
crane which the Royal Arsenal possesses. At the same time the heavy breech- 
piece—a mass of iron weighing fifteen tons, and in shape something like a tailor’s 
thimble — was heated nearly to redness on an adjacent gridiron, in order to 
expand the metal, and soon after noon the heated mass was carefully lifted and 
dropped like a cap over the breech of the perpendicular tube. When cold the 
calibre of the breech-piece was slightly less than the diameter of the tube, but the 
heat expanded it so as to allow nearly half an inch free play between the two, the 
cooling process being afterwards assisted by jets of water so as to fix the cap-piece 
firmly down on the shoulders, and thereby increase the tension on every part of 
the surface. The gun, now it is complete, weighs 35 tons 7 cwt., the diameter at 
the breech is 4 feet 8 inches, and at the muzzle 1 foot 9 inches. The interior of 
the bore is rather less than one foot, and is rifled on the ‘ Woolwich’ system. 
It consists of an inner tube of steel, tempered in oil, and encased in massive folds 
of wrought iron in accordance with Fraser’s double coil system, in addition to the 
caseable screw and the trunnion ring. With a gun so strongly built it is thought 
possible to throw a shot or bolt 700 lbs. in weight, and to pierce iron armour 
fifteen inches in thickness, the ordinary charge of powder being calculated at 
120 lbs., and the proof charge 150lbs. The Krupp steel gun, the next most 
powerful ordnance in existence, weighs about forty tons, but its projectile weighs 
only 600 lbs., and it is doubtful whether it has ever been proved with even that. 
It certainly had not been so proved when the Prussians sent it to the International 
Exhibition at Paris. The moderate calibre of the new gun is designed for pene- 
tration, and the shot will probably be three times the length of its diameter. The 
estimated cost is 2,500/. Sir William Armstrong’s estimate for a thirty-five-ton 
gun was 3,500/., and Sir Joseph, Whitworth’s 6,000/.” 


Doubtless there is a limit to these monsters as to any practical use. 
It is not only said that the Krupp monster has never yet been fired 
with the boasted charge, but that the “authorities” are afraid to fire 
it! In the foregone notice of these two enormous guns we are told 
the weights they can throw, but we are not informed how far, nor 
with what degree of accuracy, or the contrary. 


BLOODLESS VICTORIES OF SCIENCE. 


In a paper read at the Theatre of the Royal Artillery Institution at 
Woolwich, February 1, by Captain C. Ord Browne, R.A., before a 
large attendance of officers, on “The Development of Artillery 
Missiles during the Last Year,” the lecturer denounced the use of 
explosive sheils; giving the preference to the shrapnel shell, as it 
wounded a greater number, while the former only destroyed a few. 
But “he questioned whether it was necessary or desirable, either in a 
humane or military sense, to blow an enemy into rags.” The statement 
is equally cool and dire ; but there is hope at bottom, for Captain 
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Browne added that “he did not expect such an advance in the art of 
war as to disable men only, and to look upon every one killed as 
a mistake ; but he thought humanity favoured striking the enemy 
rapidly with the shrapnel bullets to torturing him needlessly with 
fragments of common shell.” So, then, military men are in a fair 
way, at last, of discovering that the right object of a battle is not to 
destroy, but to be victorious with as little loss of life as possible. 

The advances of civilized mankind in the art and science of whole- 
sale human destruction, on which kings and governments spare no 
expense, seem gradually to be attaining their utmost degree of satis- 
factory completeness, as well as of endurable devastation. This 
latter circumstance does not yet appear to have occurred to crowned 
heads. Yet the wonder is, individual valour and prowess being 
now almost superseded, how long the old heroic dream of glory can 
endure after all the fair means of winning its fatal laurels are dashed 
to gory atoms and smoke, in most cases before a single blow of the 
hand has been delivered. That men can still be induced to face 
almost certain destruction, without the opportunity or chance of 
striking a blow, and probably with no successful result to their cause, 
as we have frequently seen of late, is one of those anomalies that 
must work its own cure before long. It appears as if we only now 
awaited the advent of some supreme professor of “ natural magic,” 
in order to make the earth crack and yawn beneath the feet of an 
armed host of enemies; that he should cause the air of this host to 
be poisoned till the breath of life was taken from them; or that 
another Franklin, but with a genius for killing people, should find 
means to collect and bring down the rain-clouds till men were 
drenched with water. This would be introducing a new element in 
warfare more numerically fatal in its effect than fire, if it could be 
used in a winter season, carrying with it all the crippling and para- 
lyzing influences of cramps, agues, fevers, spasmodic pangs, bron- 
chitis, sciatica, and dysentery. ‘What a pity we could not do this!” 
the Parisians might think ; and “ What a pity we cannot yet discover 
the means of causing an earthquake under the Tuileries !” the Prus- 
sians might think. We are arriving at a beautiful state of speculation, 
we highly-civilized, scientific homicides of Christian countries ! Surely 
these depopulating and ruinous slaughters must work their own cute, 
and cease throughout the world, by causing a congress of nations to 
sit in judgment on all declarations of war by great military Powers. 
Whenever it comes to that, there will soon cease to be any need for 
the existence of the costly national curse of vast standing armies, or 
the systematic arrangement for their creation. 
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To revert fora moment to Earl Dundonald’s “secret,” a thought 
of a similar kind, in a chemical and conquering sense, but superseding 
the need for slaughter, had once passed through the brain of a fictitious 
character named “ Michael Salter” in a novel, which, being quite out 
of print, the writer thinks he may be pardoned for quoting. This 
character, not only accepting the world’s cowardly dnd ungrateful 
sarcasms at all dreamers, visionaries, and enthusiasts (who have 
always been the “ movers” of the world), but glorying in the thorn- 
crowned appellation, promulgates, among other ideas, the following 
—to wit, that when two hostile armies meet, the wiser general, in- 
stead of using murderous shot and shell, should overspread, envelope, 
and permeate the mass before him with a certain chemical vapour—a 
secret not very difficult to discover, yet not necessary to divulge— 
whereby the serried ranks of the enemy would in a few minutes be 
laid prostrate. In this condition all their arms and ammunition, not 
to speak of provisions and baggage, could be quietly taken from them. 
They would recover after a short time, and then terms could be 
dictated by the conquerors just as well as if they had covered the 
field with dead and wounded—in fact better, in several respects.* 
All this seems rather ridiculous to our present view of blood-reeking 
fields ; in fact, almost ludicrous, like the idea of “ putting a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes,” which is now very nearly. 
accomplished. 

The proprietor of a celebrated hotel, not a hundred miles from 
Drury Lane Theatre, had a great fancy, some twenty years ago, for 
novel inventions in warlike boats, and had purchased from a nautical 
adept in boat-building the patent of a new and invisible power for 
locomotion, which he designated “The Submerged Propeller.” Its 
advantage over other war-boats was that the whole of its external 
machinery acted underneath the vessel, and could not, therefore, be 
struck by the shot of the enemy. A day was fixed for a trial-trip 
down the Thames. Invitations were issued to scientific lords and 
commoners, including professors, engineers, authors, sea-captains, and 
gentlemen of the press, together with a nice floral sprinkling of young 
ladies, as propitiatory goddesses, amidst the assemblage of naval 
judges and miscellaneous critics. Our host of “The Propeller” of 
course did not forget the usual assortment of cases, tins, and hampers, 
appropriate to such occasions, on account, it was said, of the ladies. 
It so befel that the author of the novel just alluded to had the honour 





* “*The Dreamer and the Worker,” a novel, by R. H. Horne, in two vols. 
Colburn. 1851. First published in Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 
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of finding himself seated on deck beside the valiant naval veteran, 
Earl Dundonald. During a desultory conversation, in which the pre- 
sent writer was little more than a listener, the question of the use of a 
certain aériform fluid exuding from exploding projectiles was discussed, 
though no mention of the “dreamer” in the novel was hazarded. 
His lordship expressed his conviction that gunpowder was but the 
infancy of those means of destroying armies which the modern system 
of warfare would be certain to discover and develop. More than 
once he approached his “secret” in reply to leading questions touch- 
ing “ Michael Salter’s” idea, but he always smiled rather sadly, and 
checked himself, saying it was all a dreadful business. One wonders, 
if he had been living at this time, whether he would have offered to 
place his “secret” at the service of the French at the crisis of their 
national prostration, and whether Mr. Cardwell would have interposed 
his prohibition in the interest of British experimental war-science. 

It should just be mentioned that although our day on the Thames 
was pronounced a great success, “The Submerged Propeller” was 
not considered to be equally so. Lord Dundonald thought the speed 
insufficient, as it was barely four knots at best ; the power underneath 
the boat being checked by too much back-water. 


SHIPWRECKS ON THE BRITISH COAST. 


* In that excellent little publication the Zife Boat, we find, on 
examining the “ Wreck Chart of the British Isles” and the “ Wreck 
Register” for 1869, that no fewer than 2,114 shipwrecks occurred 
during the last year, with the loss of 933 lives. We also find that, 
owing to the brave and admirable services rendered by the National 
Life Boat Institution, the rocket-apparatus of the Board of Trade, and 
other means, 5,121 lives were saved, most of which may be considered 
under the head of narrow escapes. And all this, be it borne in mind, 
has occurred on the British coast only, and not including those on 
any of the neighbouring coasts, and all during a single year, viz., 
1869. Next to this prodigious number of shipwrecks in so short a 
period of time, that which most strikes one in this too truthful record 
is the shamefully reprehensible fact that, instead of the number of 
wrecks diminishing year by year, with our assumed advances in know- 
ledge and so forth, the number regularly increases with the annual 
increase of the number of vessels built. A table is given, showing 
the average wrecks reported since the year 1850, the averages being 
taken for every five years, which show a rising average ; and worst of 
all, the average of the /ast five years exceeds the averages of all the 
previous years,—as though, instead of growing more wise and wary, 
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we became more stupid and careless as we got older in years, know- 
ledge, and experience. 

'To say that all this is a disgrace to the present age and the 
present day, would be a trite remark ; but the nautical, commercial, 
sinister, and other causes are of an intricate nature. First on the 
list we may place the atrocious cases of those vessels which, when 
not directly én/ended to be lost, are known to have every chance in 
their favour, and are “insured” accordingly. Among the causes 
most common, however, must be stated the well-known fact that so 
large a proportion of vessels are very badly “ found,” their hulls 
rotten,—masts, spars, and rigging to match; anchors deficient ; 
cables sure to “go” with any good strain; compasses out of all 
decent order; chronometers worse; charts obsolete, or very often 
indeed, as every old voyager must have witnessed, defaced and 
blotted by grease, ink, candle-droppings, coffee-slops, quid-squirtings, 
besides being tattered and torn. Then we have leakages that cannot 
be got at through the cargo, or else the pumps will not work ; bad 
seamanship ; equivocal or deficient coast-lights; and many fatal 
cases of collision at sea, the great majority of which might be 
prevented by means of bells, mast-head lanterns, fog-trumpets, and 
rockets—-none of which are on board, or not used when they are. 
The proofs of all this are manifest by the Zi/e Bea?’s record that one 
half of all the numerous wrecks which occur on the British coast # 
comprised in the loss among the colliers and other vessels of the 
carrying trade, all notoriously the worst “found” and most unsea- 
worthy vessels in the wide world of waters. 

It is a curious fact that vessels are not lost on account of their 
age, the proportion of losses being shown to be on the side of the 
“comparatively new vessels,” but because they are not seaworthy 
from various causes, are deficient of “hands,” and so badly “ found.” 
According to the Zife Boat, in every gale, “even if it be of a mode- 
rate character only, it becomes a certainty that numbers of them” 
(colliers and other carrying vessels) “will be destroyed.” In the 
year 1864, eight hundred and forty-four of them were lost; in 1865, 
nine hundred and thirty-four were lost; in 1866, considerably more 
than a thousand were lost ; in 1867, more than twelve hundred ; in 
1868, above a thousand ; and in 1869, twelve hundred ; amounting 
to 6,357 in six years! (See Life Boat, Nov. 1, 1870, p. 551.) 

To the total number of wrecks registered for the last year, and 
indeed for all years, we have to add those vessels which have sailed 
for a certain port, but have never arrived there, and have been heard 
of no more. The “Wreck Register” sums up its account with the 
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calmly terrible statement that, after examining the aggregate losses of 
the last ten years, it is found that no fewer than 3,249 vessels were 
lost during that period from “really preventible causes.” In thése 
losses we are of course to include an immense number of lives. 

But there is something else worthy of notice and remonstrance. 
The physical world, as well as the moral and political world, is under- 
going changes in different parts of the earth. England, for instance, 
is not generally so cold in winter as it was fifty years ago; and the 
colony of Victoria, in Australia, is by no means so hot in summer as 
it was twenty years ago. The surface of our globe is changing in 
many places, both en land and sea ; rocks and islets sink here, rise 
there ; and many quicksands as well as ocean-rocks, whose positions 
were once known and recorded, have shifted their fatal presence, in 
some cases almost abruptly, in others imperceptibly. And we now 
come to one of the causes of shipwreck which has never been duly 
considered. The chief and regular nautical books of our merchant 
navy are substantially what they were thirty or forty years ago. New 
editions from time to time issue from the press, but they are written 
with the scissors, and have few revisions beyond those necessary to 
mark the dates of re-issue. A similar remark may be made with 
regard to the charts in common use by the whole of our merchant 
vessels. Now suppose any old and well-experienced captain in the 
merchant service, or carrying trade (for, observe, the wreck of any 
ship of war is, comparatively, of very rare occurrence), and one who 
had proved himself a trustworthy navigator for years,—suppose such 
a man were to “loose his fore-jib” for a sudden turn into Printing 
House Square, on this question of the continual re-issue of old 
nautical books as new editions, revised and corrected, &c., declaring 
that they were full of dangerous errors of commission and omission, 
what would be the consequence? All the best pens, as well as 
scissors, of the ‘‘ vested interests ” would instantly be put in motion, 
to prove, by elaborately confusing figures and irrelative or insignificant 
facts, that the re-issues of nautical books were as correct as possible 
up to the present time, and, indeed, were guardian angels of the 
merchantmen of the whole navigable globe. And the same, with 
equal confidence, might be said of the charts. No new observations, 
soundings, or calculations were required in either. Pay your money, 
and hold your tongue. If your ship is lost, there’s the “insurance” 
ready to heal your owner’s wounds, and the sea has buried her dead. 

From the foregoing remarks let us carefully except the “ Nautical 
Almanack,” the tables of which furnish the best data for seamen. 
But many captains of ships do not study these with due care, or may 
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be incompetent to the task, while a few, of a speculative turn of 
mind, draw from them erroneous conclusions. During one of the 
present writer’s voyages across the Pacific an erudite skipper assured 
him that the north polar star was not in the same place that it 
occupied fifty years ago. How wrong, and how unconsciously right, 
was the worthy seaman! The relative positions of what are called 
the “fixed stars” have not, sensibly, changed with the historical 
period. The co-ordinates of right ascension and declination have 
undergone very sensible changes during the last fifty years—different 
in amount for different stars.* But modern astronomy regards 
nothing as absolutely fixed in space. The whole unspeakably 
majestic scheme of the star-studded universe is imperceptibly gliding 
onwards—somewhere ! 


FIRES AND FIRE-ANNIHILATORS. 


With regard to fires in general, and more especially when occurring 
in private houses, the late Mr. Braidwood, formerly captain of our 
excellent Fire Brigade, assured the writer that the great majority of 
fires need not do any mischief beyond the room, or part of the room, 
in which they first break out, if the inmates did not instantly lose 
all presence of mind. Instead of attacking the fire at once and 
smothering the flames with water, rugs or blankets, door mats, &c., the 
first thing they always do is to rush out of the room, leaving the door 
open behind them, which causes a draught. In very many cases 
they throw open a window to cry “Fire!” and then rush away, 
leaving both window and door open; and this through draught 
makes the increase of the flames certain. Mr. Braidwood considered 
that if there were no particularly combustible articles in a room, and 
the inmates retreated, after carefully closing all windows and doors, 
the fire would in most of the ordinary cases die out of itself. What is 
continually said about a “spark” dropping, is great nonsense. It is 
not at all easy to set fire to a house, without first lighting curtains or 
other immediately inflammable articles. A sporting gentleman—one 
of the amateur attendants at great fires—offered once to lay a bet 
that he would empty the whole of a good winter fire in a drawing- 
room out of the grate, and place it upon the carpet in the centre of 





* ‘This is owing to the Pole (not ‘pole-star,’ which is a popular but not 
scientifically recognised term) not being fixed, but describing a small circle round 
a certain point in the constellation Draco, viz., the pole of the Ecliptic, in such a 
manner that the arc joining these poles describes an angle of about 50” annually 
round the latter.” —/Vote by an Astronomical Friend, 
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the room—all the company being seated in a large circle ;—and not 
only the house, but the drawing-room should not take fire. Mr. 
Braidwood said he would have backed such a bet. In all probability 
there would only have been a large hole burnt in the carpet, and 
another of much less size in the floor, so that very little of the fire 
would fall through upon the centre of the carpet or dining-room 
table below. 

Now, the active principle in all fire is flame. The red heat is a 
subsequent and almost fatal condition; it is clear, therefore, that 
something should always be done at once to destroy the travelling 
and communicating principle, viz., flames. For this purpose the 
agent invariably applied is water, both on account of its antagonistic 
elementary nature, and also its weight. It strikes blows as well as 
pours torrents. But there exists something far more potent ; that is 
to say, more rapid and more certain in its effects. In the early 
numbers of Mr. Dickens’s Household Words there appeared two 
papers, entitled the “ Fire Brigade” and the “Fire Annihilator” (by 
the writer of the present paper), and, in a descriptive account of the 
latter, it was related that a wooden house, containing shavings 
daubed with resin and grease, loose papers, straw, and other in- 
flammable rubbish, was set on fire; Mr. Phillips, the inventor of the 
“Fire Annihilator,” accompanied by the writer, having mounted 
by wooden stairs to the first floor. The room was presently enveloped 
in smoke, and the flames began to show their contentious tongues as 
they came up-stairs. A machine in the room below, not larger than 
a jar or tin can of about two feet high, was then exploded by a blow 
upon a capsule at the top; and instantly a dense vapour ascended 
the stairs, and began to spread its ominous clouds. It met and 
mingled with the flames ; a contest visibly ensued, reminding one of 
some of the Tales of the Genii; and the flames, rapidly changing 
colour, turned pale,—drooped,—and succumbed. The victorious 
vapour, it is important to attest, was perfectly innocuous to the 
human lungs ; and the two salamanders presented themselves, each 
at one of the first floor windows, in attestation of the perfect success 
of the invention. 

It was shortly afterwards offered to the Government. The im- 
portance of this discovery and invention, if found to be available in 
all respects, was unquestionable. It was proposed to apply it to all 
the Government warehouses, docks, and public edifices ; all ships 
were to have it ; museums, public libraries ; all large manufactories ; 
in fine, a new blessing of science had been conferred upon society. 

But it too often occurs, and indeed in most cases it occurs, as if 

VoL. VI., N.S, 1871. GG 
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by some law of nature and art, that first experiments upon a large 
scale are failures ; partly because more time is needed for improve- 
ment and precision of effect, and also that in the great majority of 
instances, the recluse, who dreams and invents, requires a different 
class of man, as a worker rather than a thinker, in order to carry out 
the practical result satisfactorily. While the “ Fire Annihilator” was 
under the consideration of the Government—not in general a par- 
ticularly rapid process—Mr. Phillips, probably needing some re- 
plenishment of his exchequer, in a fatal hour undertook the delivery 
of a Lecture, with illustrative experiments. Having been singularly 
successful as to a house (fortunately for the two who were in it), the 
inventor now proposed to demonstrate the applicability to ships. He 
therefore had a large model of a ship upon the platform, on a stand 
at one side of his lecture desk. It contained, most conscientiously, 
various inflammable articles; and it was set on fire. While the 
flames took possession of the cabins and hold of the model, and were 
running merrily up the rigging, the lecturer went on discoursing, 
calmly and confidently, till he saw there was not another moment to 
lose. He then found that he had “left something at home” which 
was indispensable to the success of his experiment. His intended 
demonstration was consequently reversed, and the model ship was 
hopelessly enveloped in flames. Seeing this, a fireman from the 
Brigade, who had attended the lecture, no doubt as a sceptical 
amateur, suddenly darted out, returned with a large bucket of water, 
dashed the whole of it at one blow upon the blazing model, and then 
flung a piece of green baize over it, thus extinguishing and smother- 
ing the flames. His reticent grim smile on retiring was most pro- 
vocative to behold. 

After this the Government, ignoring, or not having heard of this 
surprising lecture, had a house of two stories high built upon the 
Plumstead Marshes. It was well-nigh filled, by the full consent of 
Mr. Phillips—indeed, by his express wishes—with resinous shavings, 
bundles of dry sticks, several old tar-barrels, heaps of straw, rags 
steeped in turpentine, and broken hurdles. This was surely not fair; 
but such was the fact. A day was appointed ; and several engineer 
and artillery officers of high rank, with a number of artillerymen and 
sappers and miners, attended. The brilliant experiment was also 
open to the public, and some hundreds were there. As Mr. Phillips 
himself, on this important occasion, was to be engaged outside near 
the open door to conduct the annihilating process, his complimentary 
proposal to a previous amateur again to take an inside place, was, 
with many thanks, declined. It was difficult to forget the lecture. 
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Everything being declared by Mr. Phillips to be ready, one of the 
artillerymen set fire to the lower room of the house by throwing a 
bunch of lighted oakum through the open door. The flames rapidly 
rose, spread, travelled, ascended the stairs, and were soon busily at 
work in the first floor. The old tar-barrels took to it amazingly. 
The chief engineer officer on the ground told Mr. Phillips that he 
and his brother officers were quite satisfied with the state of things, 
and requested him to extinguish the fire. But Mr. Phillips was for a 
more complete demonstration, and he waited till the flames had 
possession of the second floor. Unfortunately it was a very windy 
day. A strong draught was rushing through the open door and both 
windows below. All the officers seeing this, begged of the exhibitor 
to proceed at once with his annihilator. This Mr. Phillips now 
began to do, employing only his ordinary machines. But the flames 
were now raging all over the house, below and above, curling up out 
of the second-floor windows, and licking the already crackling rafters 
and roofing. Mr. Phillips now became aware that he must imme- 
diately bring into action his greatest power—his “reserve force ”— 
which was an immense machine, six times the size of any of the 
others, kept ready for emergencies, and mounted upon wheels, like a 
piece of field artillery, drawn by one horse. The wind, as already 
explained, was most unseasonable. Mr. Phillips seized the horse’s 
head, and began to “‘ back him” towards the house, so that he might 
explode his irresistible vapour into the open door and lower floor of 
the roaring structure. But the horse was not a trained horse—not 
one of the artillery horses, or a circus abitué, as he ought to have 
been—but an ordinary “rough” from the roads; and this animal 
feeling the excessive heat at his dorsal region, very naturally insisted 
upon turning round his head, and seeing the conflagration, showed 
the whites of his eyes—his ears standing up like two horns—and 
absolutely refused to back any nearer. In his sudden despair, Mr. 
Phillips exploded his monster reserve-force machine in front of the 
door only, instead of inside, hoping it would be carried in by the 
wind ; instead of which the cruel whistling winds bore the great 
vapour of genius clear round one corner of the house, and off it 
rolled its potent but deserting volumes far away over the bleak 
Plumstead marshes. The house was burnt to the ground before 
our eyes. Everybody looked sagacious. 

The military magnates who were present, and had their report to 
make to the Government, behaved like true gentlemen and men of 
science on this very painful occasion. It may not be without a touch 


of the ludicrous in narration, but nobody laughed at the time. The 
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officers assured poor Mr. Phillips that the cause of his failure was 
perfectly obvious, and did not really affect the question of capacity 
for success ; another trial would, no doubt, settle the matter. These 
encouraging compliments, though diplomatically equivocal about the 
edges, were rational, kindly, and to the point. In consequence of 
their reports, the Government agreed to give the invention another 
trial, but stipulated that on this occasion Mr. Phillips should. erect 
the house at his own cost. This unexpected but very pardonable 
call upon his diminished resources put a stop to further experiments. 
Capitalists who had been on the ground, ready to step forward in the 
handsomest manner, and take -up the invention (with all its profits), 
now stood aloof. The Government could not be expected to make 
an offer, neither could the proposed Company, and there was no 
more money. ; 

This striking example of the need of a different class of man to 
carry out and practically “ work” a new invention, did not terminate 
with what has just been related. Mr. Phillips managed to start a 
manufactory for his annihilators. He had devised an equally 
ingenious, efficient, and simple means for rendering the machines 
self-acting, for the protection of large warehouses, churches, palaces, 
and public or private buildings of all kinds. Being self-acting was con- 
sidered by most people a very great improvement, after what they 
had witnessed. The mechanical device was excellent. A$ the 
machine was exploded by a blow upon the top of a capsule, leaden 
wires, with iron weights at the end, were to be suspended directly 
over each machine, so that when the flames rose in a warehouse or 
other building, they would at once melt the leaden wires, the iron 
weight would fall upon the capsule, and the irresistible vapour would 
instantly rise and exercise its necromantic powers. Nothing could be 
better. One day the morning papers announced that the manufactory 
of Mr. Phillips in the Vauxhall Road had been burnt to the ground ! 
—cruelly adding, “before a single engine of the Fire Brigade could 
arrive to throw one jet of water upon the blazing edifice.” This was 
the auto da fé of a most ingenious man and his admirers. 

Whether this disaster was originated by some malicious or in-. 
terested incendiary; or that the inventor had forgotten to arrange 
“leaden wires with iron weights” over a few protecting machines, 
which is more than likely, it is not material to inquire. The incan- 
descent /ad/eau of this last scene was but too glaring a.fact, and both 
the inventor and his invention vanished from that hour. Nobody 
pitied him—nobody believed in his discovery—nobody thought any 
more of his chemical vapouring—or, next to nobody. One solitary 
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individual, however, and perhaps no more, believes, in the face’of all 
this self-damnatory defeat, that.there was truth in the thing that so 
utterly failed, and here records his sympathy. A chemical vapour or 
cloud can be produced, in which no flames will be able to exist. It’ 
will not be effective when a red-heat has been attained, but it can 
confront and subdue the active principle of all conflagrations — 
flame.* These concise remarks cannot be permitted to diverge into 
any technicalities ; but let the reader consult any clever experimental 
chemist, or let him find any good specimen of Lord Macaulay’s 
“school boy, who knows,” and his sympathies with the ruin of one 
of the martyrs of the fatally-fascinated family of discoverers and 
inventors, will inevitably be elicited. 

If then this thing, or call it this idea, be founded upon a truth and 
a fact ; if-it be well known to certain persons that a chemical vapour 
or cloud can be instantly generated and set free, in which no ordinary 
flames can live,--what are the gaping innocents of the general public 
to think of our rulers and “men having authority,” when they hear 
of richly-stored exhibitions and museums full of treasures, like the 
Crystal Palace,—cathedrals, picture-galleries, and priceless libraries, 
like those at Strasbourg,—elegant and costly palaces, like St. Cloud, 
—not to speak of entire towns and magnificent cities,—all consumed 
by flames, which might certainly be subdued, like many other evil 
powers, if man could but be brought to use all the best brains he 
has, to do all the good he knows. 





MANNERS MAKYTH MAN. 


<)UCH was the favourite maxim five hundred years ago of 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, the pious 
and munificent founder of the “Two St. Mary Winton 
Colleges, in Winchester and Oxford ;” pleasantly para- 
phrased by the lively Luttrell, in his “ Advice to Julia,” just fifty 
years ago— 
**Do what you will, say what you can, 
* Manors,’ they tell you, ‘ make the man.’ ” 


I confess that in my time, at Winchester, the motto of the good 
Bishop was more frequently quoted, than exemplified, by the rough- 
grained a/umni; and I am sure that if the following axioms of 
Chesterfield had been painted on the walls of our school-room, they 
would have been of more service to us than the monkish rigmarole 
of the “ Tabula Legum Peedagogicarum.” 

“The deepest learning without good breeding is unwelcome and 
tiresome pedantry, and of use nowhere but in a man’s own closet, and 
consequently of little or no use at all. 

“A man who is not perfectly well-bred is unfit for good company 
and unwelcome in it; will consequently dislike it soon, afterwards 
renounce it, and be reduced to solitude or (what is worse) low and 
bad company.” 

If, as has been said, the tone of society at the present day is much 
lower than at the commencement of Her Majesty’s reign, if the ladies 
are more free and easy, and the men more careless of the “ dien- 
seances,” it may not be inappropriate in a Magazine devoted to the 
interests of ““Gentlemen,” to reproduce for the benefit of our gilded 
youth, some of the manners and customs of our ancestors. Stilted 
and absurd as many of them must have been, they at all events con- 
tributed to that perfect good breeding which is the chief charm of 
good society. 

I have before me a little work, entitled: “ Nouveau Traité de la 
Civilité qui se pratique en France parmi Les Honnétes Gens. 
Quatriéme Edition. A Paris, Chez Helie Josset, rue St. Jacques, & 
la Fleur de Lys d’Or. 1675. Avec Privilege du Roi.” The name 
of the author is not given, but at the end of the dedication to the 
Duke of Chevreuse are the initials I. M. In an advertisement to the 
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fourth edition he says: “The success that this treatise has had 
verifies the opinion that a large number of persons of merit and 
quality have always had of it.” We may, therefore, fairly suppose 
that the author was in a position to write with authority. That he 
was a person of amiable character we shall have many opportunities 
of judging. “It is better,” he says, “to cure the faults of our 
neighbours than to insult them, and it is for that reason that we give 
here the rules of politeness, in order that well-disposed persons who 
have neither the opportunity, nor the means, for visiting Paris and the 
Court, may learn them without difficulty and in a short time.” 

Terrible nuisance as calling is now-a-days, conceive the incon- 
veniences and embarrassments which must have occurred during a 
morning call in those times. I don’t quite see how any one ever got 
inside a house. 

“In case the door of the house of a Prince or great Lord is closed, 
it would be impolite to knock hard, or give more than one knock. It 
would be a sign of great want of knowledge of the world, to knock 
at the door of the rooms, or of the closet. You must scratch. And 
when you have scratched at the door of the King, or Princes, and the 
usher asks your name, you must give it, and never qualify it by the 
name of ‘ Mister.’ 

“Tt is effrontery (Anglicé ‘cheek ) to enter of your own accord, 
without being introduced, if you are a total stranger in the house. 
And if there is no one to introduce you, and you have to depend on 
yourself for an entrance, you must try gently whether the door is 
closed ; if it is, it must not be pushed, nor must you be in a hurry, , 
but wait patiently till it is open, or scratch gently. If no one comes, 
go away, lest you incur the suspicion of listening or spying, which 
would be very shocking to people of good breeding.” 

I should be glad to know if anything like the following occurs 
at Windsor. 

“You expose yourself to an affront if you keep your hat on in the 
room where the table of the King or Queen is laid ; you must also 
remain uncovered in the bed-chamber, and even in the Queen’s 
room; the ladies who enter salute the bed, and no one ought to 
approach it when there is no railing round it. 

“Tt is also impolite to lean, or sit on the arms, or back, of the 
King’s chair, which is commonly turned against the door 
nor is it good breeding to sing or whistle in the ante-chambers, while 
waiting, in order, as they say, to dispel your tedium ; which you must 
also guard against doing in the streets, or other giacee where people 
congregate.” 
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Our author thinks it possible you may be invited to stop to dinner, 
and a long chapter is devoted to the usages of the table; and if you 
are called upon to carve, an enumeration of the choice morsels is 
made, which are to be distributed to the persons of quality. Some 
curious customs of our forefathers are revealed in his maxims of good 
breeding. ‘ You must wait until your seat is pointed out to you, or 
place yourself at the lowest end of the table, according to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, and in taking your place take care your head is 
uncovered ; nor put your hat on until everyone else is seated, and 
those of higher rank have covered. Nor must you in sitting down 
take off your cloak or sword, because it is the correct thing to keep 
them on.” 

The following is a curious fact, if it is ‘one, and is worthy the 
attention of amateurs. For my part I prefer the legs of all fowl and 
game to any other part. 

“As regards what we call the winged tribe, which are served 
roasted, the favourite maxim of those who are learned in tit-bits, and 
refine on the delicacy of meat, is, that of all birds who scratch the 
ground with their feet, the wings are always the most delicate ; as on 
the other hand are the thighs of all which fly in the air ; and as the 
partridge is amongst the number of those who scratch the ground, the 
wing is consequently the choice morsel.” 

I observe he gives the same advice for carving birds as Fin-Bec, in 
“The Epicure’s Year Book.” 

“Of capons, turkeys, geese, and ducks, that part which can be 
served with the best grace is the white meat of the breast, cut 
obliquely in slices or fillets.” 

Who has not experienced that worst kind of host who is always 
watching his guest’s plate, and boring him to eat what he doesn’t 
want? Let him lay the following passage to heart. 

“Tt is the business of the master or the mistress of the house to 
invite their guests to eat, but politely, and at intervals, without always 
having their eye on their guest, lest he, whom they are pressing to 
eat, believe they are watching him, and are scandalised at his eating 
too much. Entire liberty must be allowed at the table. Nor must 
anyone be pressed to drink, for excess is injurious to many; there 
are others who cannot stand wine at all, and who, bound by their 
character and position to sobriety, such as ecclesiastics, magistrates, 
&c., present a deplorable spectacle when intoxicated.” 

I bought the other day a shilling book on Etiquette, which in its 
way is nearly as amusing as our French author. From internal 
evidence I am strongly of opinion that it has been composed by one 
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of the staff of the Family Herald. It may be worth while occasion- 
ally to select parallel passages. Here is one. 

“Wine should never be pressed upon those known to be averse to 
it; nor should comments be offered upon any established rules 
adopted by individuals, with reference to meats and drinks. The 
great privilege of the present age is liberty of opinion.” 

The advice given on the subject of hot soup would surely drive 
all the guests from the table now-a-days, or at least prevent them 
from eating any more during dinner. 

“If the soup is too hot it is indecent to blow on each spoonful. 
Wait until it has cooled. But if you have the misfortune to burn 
yourself, bear it, if you can, patiently and without betraying yourself. 
If the pain is insupportable, as is often the case, before others have 
discovered it, take your napkin quickly in one hand, carry it to your 
mouth, and concealing it as much as possible with your other hand, 
return the contents of your mouth to your plate, and pass it behind 
you to the servant. Politeness is the essence of good breeding, but 
it does not require you to commit suicide.” 

The superstition about salt still exists. What the superstition is or 
was, about brains, I have never heard, though it was always one of 
my favourite dishes abroad. 

“Salt must be taken with the point of the knife . . . . and, 
apropos of salt, it is right to say that there are certain people who 
object to helping others to it, as well as to brains, though they are 
ridiculous superstitions. You must either put the salt on a plate to 
present it to those who are far off, or offer them the salt-cellar, if 
possible, to help themselves ; and as regards brains, as they are con- 
sidered a delicacy by some people, it would be more polite to offer 
them to others, than it would be to eat them all oneself.” 

Salt-spoons are of comparatively recent date even in England, and 
in my time at Oxford (twenty years ago), were never used in hall ; 
and to this day they are rarely seen on the Continent in private 
families. | They are met with at ‘adles-d’hdte frequented by the 
English, but even there,-I have heard, were never seen fifty years ago. 
The salt-cellar was the common property of all, and as our author 
says, salt ‘ must be eaten at the point of the knife.” The French do 
not put their knives into their mouths as the English used to do, and 
as the Germans do. When Madame de Stael visited England nearly 
sixty years ago, she dined at the house of one of our leading Whig 
noblemen, and having delighted a large party with her wit and viva- 
city, two of the daughters of the host were asked what they thought 
of her, when they remarked that they could not understand how 
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so celebrated a person could have such dirty habits,—‘she 
actually helped herself to salt with her knife.” I have frequently 
seen foreigners do the same, even when a salt-spoon has been in the 
salt ; and I perfectly remember the expression of surprise from a nice 
young Frenchman—a thoroughbred gentleman—upon his seeing, for 
the first time, a salt-spoon placed over the salt-cellar. In answer to 
his inquiries being told that it was to help oneself to salt, he took it 
up in his left hand, then filling it with salt “with the point of his 
knife” in his right hand, he poured it on the margin of his plate, 
exclaiming with satisfaction,—‘‘ Dieu! que c’est commode.” 

The young gentlemen who used to wear toothpicks in their mouths 
two or three years ago in the parks, at balls, the opera—in fact, in 
public—may like to know what was thought of the practice in the 
time of the Grand Monarque :+-— 

“ It is impolite to pick your teeth before company, or to pick them 
during or after a meal with a knife or fork; it is at the same time 
rude and disgusting. Nor ought you to rinse your mouth afterwards 
before those we are bound to respect.” 

Our English author is of the same opiniqn :— 

“ Avoid all ungraceful habits, such as using a knife in eating ; feed 
yourself with a fork or spoon, and use your knife for cutting only. 
a On no account pick your teeth after dinner ; it is a most 
unseemly habit. An odious custom of gargling the mouth is adopted 
by some few, who think that a foreign habit cannot be unseemly. 
Let nothing induce you to imitate them.” 

That ingenious /arceur, the late Captain D——, was dining at a 
table @héte at Boulogne, when he observed a British bagman, who 
was sitting next to him, picking up his peas very dexterously with his 
knife, and thrusting them into his mouth. 

“You had better take care what you are about, Sir,” said the 
Captain ; “you can scarcely be aware of the danger you are in of 
swallowing your knife.” 

The bagman scowled, but did not desist. The Captain watched 
his opportunity, and at the moment the knife disappeared with a 
larger supply than usual, he jogged the bagman’s elbow, and the 
knife went half-way down his throat. 

“ There, Sir,” he said, “I told you so ; you really ought to be more 
careful.” 

Brillat-Savarin, writing in 1816, makes the following remarks :— 

“Tl yaa peu prés quarante ans que quelques personnes de la haute 
société, presque toujours les dames, avaient coutume de se rincer la 
bouche apres le repas. 
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“ A cet effet, au moment oi elles quittaient la table elles tournaient 
le dos & la compagnie; un laquais leur présentait un verre d’eau ; 
elles en prenaient une gorgée qu’elles rejetaient bien vite dans la 
soucoupe ; le valet emportait le tout ; et l’opération était 4 peu prés 
inapergue de la maniére dont elle se faisait. 

** Nous avons changé tout cela. 

“Dans la maison ou l’on se pique des plus beaux usages, les 
domestiques vers la fin du dessert, distribuent aux convives des bowls 
pleins d’eau froide, au milieu desquels se trouve un gobelet d’eau 
chaude, et en presence les uns des autres, on plonge les doigts dans 
l’eau froide, pour avoir ]’air de les laver, et on avale |’eau chaude, dont 
on se gargarise avec bruit, et qu’on vomit dans le gobelet ou dans le 
bowl. Je ne suis pas le seul qui se soit élevé contre cette innovation, 
également inutile, indécente, et dégdutante.” 

It would be a curious speculation as to what the habits of the less 
refined classes must have been in those days, when our author thinks 
it necessary to caution his readers against committing such enormities 
as the following :— 

“You must not gnaw the bones, nor break or shake them to get at 
the marrow ; cut the meat on your plate, and then convey it to your 
mouth with the fork. I say with the fork, for it is very indecent to 
touch anything fat, or any sauce, or syrup, with the fingers. Besides, 
it commits you to two or three other indecencies. One is the frequent 
wiping of your hands on the napkin, and dirtying it like a dishclout, 
which makes people sick when they see you wipe your mouth with 
it. Another is wiping them with your bread, which is again very 
dirty ; and the third is licking your fingers, which is the height of 
impropriety. To blow your nose openly without concealing yourself 
behind your napkin, to wipe the perspiration from your face, to 
scratch your head or any other part of your person, to belch, or spit, 
are nasty tricks, which disgust everybody. (I think Chesterfield 
cautions his son against every one of these habits. Indeed, it is not 
at all improbable that Chesterfield had studied this book, written 
exactly a century before his own.) Eat moderately, and according 
to your wants. Do not let your appetite appear unappeasable, or 
eat till you bring on an attack of hiccups; on the contrary, contain 
yourself, and be the first to leave off, unless the person of quality, 
who from politeness does not have the courses removed till every 
one has finished, invites you to go on. And under no circum- 
stances should you eat so fast as to lose your breath like a pursy 
and broken-winded horse. To get angry with your servant, to 
abuse him, or beat him in the presence of your superior in rank, 
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would show him a great want of respect, and, indeed, extreme 
contempt.” 

Let us now pick up some rules for polite conversation :— 

“When you have to answer ‘ No,’ in order to contradict a person 
of quality, it must never be done bluntly, but in a roundabout 
manner ; by saying, for example, ‘You will pardon me, Sir,’ &c. ; 
‘I ask your pardon, Madam, if I dare to say that coquetry is a bad 
method of pleasing,’ &c. Nor is one ignorant that it is a boorish or 
village pleasantry to tack on the ‘Sir’ or ‘Madam’ to any word 
which appears equivocal, as, ‘This book is bound in calf, Sir ? ‘ That 
is a fine mare, Madam ;’ ‘ He was mounted on an ass, Sir.’ Itis also 
very impolite to make the person to whom you are speaking serve as 
a comparison for some imperfection or misfortune in another, as, for 
example, if you say, ‘I know that man; I was there when he was 
drunk. He is about your height, Sir, and has long hair like you.’ 
And the same way to a lady—‘ That woman’s reputation is not of 
the best; I know her well. She is tall, fat, and dark, like you, 
Madam.” 

“It is absurd for any one wishing to pass himself off as a man of 
the world to talk of his wife, his children, and relations in terms of 
praise before company which includes persons of quality. You may 
speak of them afrofos, but without exaggeration ; and if forced to, 
always speak becomingly, lest if you hold your tongue altogether, you 
should be suspected of jealousy. 

“ Nor must you receive too eagerly the praise bestowed upon them, 
nor must you call your wife by her name, or quality, or sportive term 
of endearment ; as, for example, suppose it is a President who is 
speaking, and he says, wishing to talk of his wife, ‘Madam the 
Presidentess, my heart, my ducky darling, is the most this—the most 
that ’"—&c. ; instead of simply saying, ‘ My wife.’ And a man is 
thoroughly ridiculous who embraces his wife before company. 

“Tt is uncivil to cut into the conversation of a person to whom we 
wish to show respect, under pretence of assisting his memory, when 
he hesitates for a word ; as if he were to say, ‘ Czesar defeated Pompey 
at the battle of—of—of’—and we added, ‘ Pharsalia.’ We ought to 
wait till we are asked. 

“Likewise you must not correct a person who is talking, even 
when he’s wrong, for it is a sort of contradiction. For instance, if any 
one, mistaking Alexander for Darius, were to say, ‘ It was a proof of 
the excellent heart Darius possessed when he wept on hearing of the 
death of Alexander,’ you must wait till he corrects himself, or gives 
you the opportunity of speaking yourself on the subject, and putting 
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the matter right, and in such a manner as not to cause him any morti- 
fication. It is impolite in talking to say to the same person, ‘ You 
understand me ?’ ‘ Do you understand me?’ ‘I don’t know whether 
I make myself understood? And it is ridiculous, in telling a story, 
to repeat at every word, ‘Says he,’ ‘ Says she.’ 

“ Beware of going to sleep, of stretching yourself, of yawning, while 
others are speaking ; it is exceedingly rude, as it is a proof that you 
are bored, which is a painful reflection for your host. So that if you 
are bored, you must take care the company does not perceive it, and 
take care you never commit yourself by asking, ‘ What o'clock is it ?” 
It is also disrespectful to touch a tooth with the thumbnail, as when 
you say, ‘I don’t care that for you,’ at the same time touching the 
end of the tooth with the nail.” 

This is, of course, equivalent to Sampson’s insult to Montague’s 
servants :— 


I will bite my thumb at them, which is a disgrace if they bear it. 


And Decker describing St. Paul’s Walk, says, “I see contempt 
marching forth giving mee the fico with his thombe in his mouth.” 
To resume. “It is also indecent in the company of ladies, and in- 
deed in all serious company, to take off your cloak, remove your 
peruke or pourpoint, to cut or bite your nails, to clean them, to 
scratch yourself anywhere (the skin of those days must have been 
peculiarly sensitive as this admonition so frequently occurs ; Lady 
Hester Stanhope was constantly complaining of the eternal scratching 
of her female Arabs), to pull up a garter, or pull off a shoe which 
pinches, to put on a dressing-gown and slippers in order to make 
yourself comfortable. It would be nearly as offensive as if a cavalry 
captain were to appear before his general in camp in shoes instead 
of boots. 

“On entering the chamber of a grandee, you must walk softly, the 
body slightly inclined, making a profound bow if he is present. If 
no one appears, you must not poke your nose here and there, but go 
immediately into the antechamber and wait there.” 

(Compare a passage in the “Colloquies of Erasmus :”—“ Incivile 
est eum salutare qui reddit urinam, aut alvum exonerat.”) 

“When paying a visit, do not present yourself before your superiors 
in rank, and especially before ladies, with your skin appearing through 
your shirt, or pourpoint, nor with any part of your dress open, 
which politeness requires to be kept closed, as we have already 
remarked.” 

I will here transcribe a passage from an English author on the 
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subject of calling, as it contains a slang phrase which perhaps my 
readers like myself have never heard. 

“Morning calls may be divided into three heads :—such as are 
paid at the time already specified ; weekly visits to intimate friends, 
or else by young persons to those advanced in life ; and monthly 
visits, which are generally ceremonious. 

“ With respect to the first, be very careful that you do not acquire 
the character of a day goblin. A day goblin is one of those persons 
who having plenty of leisure, and a great desire to hear themselves 
talk, make frequent inroads into their friends’ houses. Though, per- 
haps, well acquainted with the rules of etiquette which prescribe the 
time when the doors of English houses freely admit all who have a 
right to pass the threshold, they call at the most unseasonable hours.” 

I fear that it must be inferred from the above that our author has 
been haunted a good deal about luncheon time with these goblins, 
who may have acquired the right to add a G to the end of their names. 

I wonder if Mr. Odger the next time he calls on the Prime 
Minister, and the great man sneezes, will comport himself in the 
manner recommended by the Frenchman. 

“If the grandee sneezes, you must not say to him aloud, ‘God 
help you,’ but make the prayer inwardly, uncovered, and with a pro- 
found bow. And if necessity compels you to sneeze, endeavour to 
do ‘so gently, and not as some people do, who shake the house to 
its foundation, which is very annoying to those who hear it.” 

I will quote a few more passages from the visit to a grandee, to 
show what an intolerable nuisance etiquette must have been in those 
days. The following nice points would almost require a bench of 
judges to decide. 

“If while you are in the presence of this person of quality, another 
arrives who is your superior, but inferior in rank to the other, you 
must not leave him to whom you are paying your court to greet the 
new arrival, but simply make some sign of mutual recognition. 
And if this last comer is superior in rank to him on whom you are 
paying the visit, then as he will undoubtedly, because it is his duty, 
stand aside, you must stand aside also, and leave your host to honour 
the last comer. 

“If the person of quality is speaking to another, you must not 
take that opportunity to converse apart with any one near you. 
This familiarity would be out of place ; besides, if you spoke low it 
would look suspicious and be prohibited, and if you spoke loud the 
noise would cause interruption and annoyance. 

“Tf the person of quality leads you to a window, even if there is 
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any sight worth looking at in the streets, you must not approach the 
window to look out, for that would be making yourself his equal ; 
nor must you spit out of it, at that, or any other time. 

“If the person of quality conducts you to the door of the street, 
you must not mount your horse or enter your carriage in his presence, 
but beg him to re-enter his house before you mount, and if he per- 
sists in remaining, you must walk away and let the horse or carriage 
follow you until he is out of sight.” 

I may mention here another nice point of etiquette upon which I 
was myself schooled many years ago, by a French lady of the highest 
fashion, and whose remarks I have never forgotten. I found one 
afternoon in her company a venerable English diplomatist, at that 
time well known in Switzerland. Upon his leaving the room she 
remarked, “ How singular that a man who has seen so much of the 
world, should be so ill-bred.” Upon my requesting the favour of an 
explanation, she said, “Why did you not perceive that instead of 
occupying the chair next the one where I was seated, he left one 
vacant between his and mine?” Upon which she delivered a long 
Philippic against such madséante gaucherie, which edified me extremely, 
and upon my kissing her hand in taking leave, I thanked her with a 
quotation from ‘“ Rousseau ”—* Les discours sensés d’une femme de 
merite sont plus propres & former un jeune homme, que toute la 
pedantesque philosophie des livres.” At the distance of a quarter of 
a century, I devoutly believe in the truth of this axiom. 

The remarks on behaviour in church are amusing on account of 
the combination of politeness and piety. 

“Tf you enter a church with a person of quality, you must, with- 
out putting yourself forward offensively, walk before him, in order to 
present the holy water, which done, kiss his hand and then drop be- 
hind, modestly composing your countenance. For if you are so un- 
fortunate as to forget, or neglect to kneel, from indevotion, effeminacy, 
or laziness, you must at least do so out of politeness and consideration 
for the people of quality who may be there ; such improprieties in a 
sacred place would give a bad opinion of the education of the per- 
son committing them, according to the rule we have established, that 
you must suit your actions to the place in which you are. 

“You must stand, sit down, or kneel according to the order of 
worship as observed in the church ; for example at the elevation of 
the Host you stand, and during the rest of the mass you kneel, parti- 
cularly during the Presence, according to the practice even (!!) at the 
King’s mass, and by his orders, worthy indeed of the good sense and 
piety of His Majesty.” 
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“You must not make grimaces when you pray, nor pray in a loud 
voice, nor talk or converse with any one for fear of distracting the 
attention of others. Still less must you salute any one you may not 
have seen for some time, nor embrace or pass compliments, the 
sanctity of the place does not permit it, and those who see you are 
scandalised. It is also very indecent to comb yourself or to adjust 
your dress. If it is necessary you must leave the church. You must 
keep silence and your seat during the sermon, and if you have a cold 
or cough it is better to stay away than interrupt the preacher and 
annoy your neighbours.” 

In most of the churches abroad, invariably among the Protestant 
congregations, where the sermons are longer, the pulpit orator makes 
four or five pauses, of about a minute, during his discourse, on pur- 
pose that the spitting, &c., may take place periodically, so as not to 
interfere with his eloquence. One young Englishman wrote home to 
his father that the sermons were not, as with us, divided into heads, 
but into “ mouchifications.” 

“If you are a private gentleman, when the holy bread is presented 
to you, you must only take one piece ! ! 

“For the rest, the places of honour are generally marked in church. 
It may casually be remarked, for example, that in a procession, or if 
you will, in accompanying the Holy Sacrament to the house of a sick 
person, the rule of the wall is not observed. Only leave to’the per- 
son of quality the right-hand side. For it would be very incon- 
venient and indecent in the presence of our Lord, who ought to 
command all our attention, to be wheeling round a person of quality, 
with a taper in one’s hand, every time he crossed the gutter. 

“It would be very convenient, and in admirable taste, if everybody 
in church were to accustom themselves to spit in their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, as we have already said they ought to do in great houses. 
For as a general rule there is no stable yard so dirty, and so disgust- 
ing, as the house of God.” 

Thackeray has said somewhere, that there are few of us who would 
not like to be seen walking down Pall Mall arm-in-arm with a Duke. 
Few of us would like to walk with two, if we had to conform to the 
following regulations. 

“If you are walking three together, the middle is the place of 
honour, and consequently belongs to him of the highest rank ; the 
right is the second, and the left the third. So that, for example, if 
two great Lords place their inferior between them, the better to hear 
what he has to say, the inferior at each end of the walk must turn 
round on the side of the Lord who is of the highest rank ; if they are 
both of equal rank, he must turn at the end of the path, first to one 
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and then to the other, taking care to leave the middle when he has 
finished what he has to say.” 

But it is time to bring my extracts to a close. Before I do so, I 
beg to lay before certain whist-players the following precepts, which I 
hope they may study and lay to heart. 

“ Never show any eagerness in your play, or a desire to win. It is 
a sign of littleness of mind and station, and it is better to abstain 
altogether, if we cannot play with good temper, on account of the 
hundred inconveniences which may occur through want of it. 

“Nor must you play carelessly, or lose out of complaisance, not 
only to avoid the suspicion of swagger, but to prevent the person with 
whom you are playing from supposing that you are not contributing 
to his amusement with sufficient care or attention. 

“Tt is impolite, also, to sing or whistle, even softly, or between the 
teeth, as one is apt to do when musing over the game, or to beat the 
devil’s tattoo with the fingers or feet. If any difference of opinion 
arises, do not be obstinate, but if you are obliged to maintain your 
point, do so quietly without raising your voice, and prove it quickly 
and clearly. 

“ Ask for the stake you have won calmly; if any one has forgotten to 
put in, do not say imperiously, ‘ Pay up,’ or ‘Stake,’ but in polite and 
gentle terms. And when you lose, pay before you are asked, take all in 
good part, and never lose your self-respect or calmness of disposition.” 

The latter part of the book is, like that of the English author, de 
voted to the art of polite letter-writing. They are both in the exagge- 
rated high-falutin’ style of the period. Indeed, they seem in those 
days to have gone out of their way to invent ridiculous habits as 
proofs of high breeding. Addison remarks (Spectator, No. 45)—“ A 
very ingenious French author tells us that the ladies of the Court of 
France in his time thought it ill-breeding, and a kind of female 
pedantry, to pronounce a hard word right; for which reason they 
took frequent occasion to use hard words, that they might show 
politeness in murdering them.” This is, indeed, Mrs. Malaprop 
au serieux. Nevertheless, to quote Chesterfield again—“ Manners, 
though the last, and it may be the least, ingredient of real merit, are, 
however, very far from being useless in its composition ; they adorn 
and give an additional force and lustre to both virtue and knowledge. 
They prepare and smooth the way for the progress of both, and are, 
I fear, with the bulk of mankind, more engaging than either. Re- 
member, then, the infinite advantage of manners; cultivate and 
improve your own to the utmost. Good sense will suggest the great 


rules to you ; good company will do the rest.” J. E. 
Vou. VI., N.S. 1871. aan 





ROOTED SORROWS. 
BY J. CRICHTON BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


(Medical Director West Riding Asylum.) 


T the present time education is just one kind of com- 
pany drill. Upon an extension of the principle that 
the sex of a bird does not make any difference in regard 

‘ava to the manner in which it is to be cooked or in the 
kind of dressing with which it is to be served, it is held that 
children are to be educated by means of some universal system 
which makes no allowance for individual peculiarities. If you go 
into some schools you will find them learning to read by fifties, just 
as modern bacchanalians sing the choruses in our music-halls. To 
some educationists it seems that there is not only no royal road to 
knowledge, but that there is no private way ; and that, as in thorough- 
fares, procession is the only efficient means of progress—so upon 
that highway of learning schoolmasters must be sort of policemen, to 
see that their pupils keep line. Those prospectuses which promise a 
good mercantile education are a part of the process. It is as if 
mankind was contracted for, and had to be made to a certain cut. 
When you make contract-men you may be sure you are making them 
for the worms. We wish men—not business men, or practical men, 
or medical men. But education is at the present time a lathe which 
makes to a pattern. The moral treatment of insanity—which is 
really a kind of education—proceeds upon a similar principle. By 
most medical psychologists crime is regarded as a disease just as 
insanity is. A man steals because there is an organic necessity for 
him to “ prig” a handkerchief. A man murders, gets the plate, and 
runs away, because his father was a drunkard, and he suffers from 
hereditary insanity. 

And yet these persons do not go so far as to advocate the substi- 
tution of medical professors for judges, of hospitals for prisons, of 
medicine bottles for laws. They would still flog garotters, they 
would still attempt to prevent crime by the punishment of criminals. 
Their arguments may be stated thus: “We treat the body, not 
the mind. As a message from a battery will go wrong if the 
insulation be not complete, so will messages to and from the 
mind go wrong if its system of sensual communication be defective, 
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through deterioration of tissue or any other means. It is not the 
blots on the sun that make the day dark, but the clouds that 
come between us and it. If we wished to make the sunshine, we 
should ‘treat’ the clouds. Body is a cloud!” One of the most 
distinguished psychologists remarks, “ We are constrained to come to 
the conclusion, which indeed observation has led us to, and serves 
every day to confirm, that exhortation, solicitude, and argument have 
not the slightest effect upon this state of depression, engendered by 
some cerebral lesion, and that the ideas which conduce to the 
development of this state must have an internal subjective origin, 
and therefore a character of irrefutability, so that they render the 
patient wholly impervious to anything like argument, and at the 
best only permit him to exchange one mournful train of ideas for 
another.”* To say, therefore, that it is possible to argue a man out 
of his delusion is absurd, and to put the cart before the horse. You 
cannot argue the shafts off the horse. Such seems to be their theory. 
But as we have seen that in certain cases they think the rod useful, 
as they would still draw a distinction between prisons and hospitals ; 
and as they indulge in a series of expedients to which they give the 
name of moral treatment, it would seem as if the distinction which 
they draw between crime and insanity was, that up to a certain stage 
the horse is the cart, and after that stage the cart is the horse. 
Freewill has something to do with the little acts of life, but all the 
great events are brought about by body; mind is responsible for 
petty larceny, and the criminal gets sixty days and the ministrations 
of a prison chaplain ; but it is organism that causes a man to attempt 
suicide, and he is sent to an asylum and is put under medical treat- 
ment. Which is the cart, and which is the horse? But upon the 
hypothesis of such psychologists as he who is quoted above it is 
certain that every belief, every conviction, has in his words “ an internal 
subjective origin ;” and yet that fact does not prove this irrefutability 
by argument, but would rather tend to the establishment of the 
theory that very many delusions may be dislodged by the proof of 
their contradictions, and that the question which it is most important 
to determine is as to the kind of evidence which will conduce to this 
end. At the present time, as stated above, this kind of evidence in 
the treatment of insanity is used not with an appreciative reference to 
individual cases and peculiarities, but with a systematic inattention to 
everything except system. As children are taught to read by com- 
panies, so it is attempted to cure insane persons in regiments. So 
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many hundreds are sent to a weekly dance, and this amusement is 
regarded as an important agent in the moral treatment of the insane, 
while any possible benefit to be derived from individual moral and 
intellectual treatment, or from the use of argument with reference to 
insanity, false impressions, or delusions, is ignored or denied. It 
is, of course, a justifiable boast of our times that they have introduced 
an ameliorated treatment of mental disease, but while they are proud 
of their achievement their laurels wither. Fresh laurels are the 
only joy! The influence of music in certain forms of insanity is 
illustrated by very many cases, but by none more strikingly than by 
that of the king Saul, the waves of whose rage fell into a calm when 
David played, as the waves of the sea sink and crouch idly under oil. 
And mark, it was not music, but David’s music that brought peace to 
Saul’s spirit. There is a music 


**That soft upon the spirit lies, 
As tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 


But of all arguments the arguments of musical sounds are the least 
logical; or, at least, we find it more difficult to bring mental 
sequences connected with musical sounds under the little laws of our 
formal logic, than to bring any other concatenations, connected with 
other forms of expression, into relation with these, our little arbitrary 
regulations. The most easily understood sequence is an invariable 
following of one act by another act, and it is more likely to be 
understood if the second of these acts is productive of pain. This is 
the theory of punishment. No institution could be conducted with- 
out some system of rewards and punishments. And the applicability 
of such a system to the maintenance of discipline naturally suggests 
its applicability, in certain cases, to the re-establishment of those 
conditions which constitute health. Bishop Butler said that, “he 
was all his life struggling against the devilish suggestions of his senses, 
which would have maddened him if he had relaxed the stern 
watchfulness of his reason for a single moment.”* But who has such 
self-strength that he is independent of his environment? Who can 
say to circumstances, “I will do right! I have no need of thee?” 
It is well for every one that there are outworks to keep off the devil ! 
Rewards and punishments, love of admiration, and the like, may all 
serve as backbones to that “ stern watchfulness ” which is necessary 
to resist the devil, and may all tend to re-awaken reason, which has 
fallen asleep. In one asylum a modified system of punishment was 
adopted with regard to that class of persons who, although insane, 
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are yet able to appreciate the possibility of the happening of two 
events in succession, and of regulating their conduct accordingly. If 
one patient struck another, he was deprived of his beer and tobacco, 
and, as if to make Nature weigh the punishment in her scales, this 
discipline was continued as long as there was any ecchymosis, or 
external evidence of the blow. This plan is said to have “ reduced 
fighting and quarrelling to a minimum.” And it would doubtless 
have the effect of inducing a very careful application of contusions. 
And, as the punishment continued while there was actual evidence as 
to the infliction of the blow, and gave it to Nature to commute, it was 
like the grand law of the universe shown in a test-tube, and in that 
way brought down to the meanest capacity. The re-actio is equal to 
the actio in the moral world! “ The evil that men do lives after 
them.” Crimes have a marvellous vitality! A child is born, and 
none can say what is the reading of that hieroglyphic destiny on its 
forehead. And so a crime is a living thing, and will beget others of 
its kind! The black and blue patch where the blow fell may be gone 
in a fortnight, but the sin lives on! Still, so far as the proportion 
between the crime and the punishment went, it was well caculated to 
serve the purpose intended. Inevitability is the great element of 
effective punishment ; and when its duration was taken from the region 
of choice of an individual and made dependent upon Nature’s cure, 
there was a rigorous fate about it. The door was shut against prayers ! 
Nature goes on slowly removing the stain, but your cries for your 
beer and tobacco will not make her hurry! It was, perhaps, scarcely 
necessary to mention a system of effective asylum discipline, but as it 
led to a consideration of the relations of individuals to fundamental 
ideas, with regard to cause and effect, it is far from unimportant, and 
naturally suggests a consideration of cases in which such ideas have 
acted, as music upon Saul’s anger, as the words “ fall in,” which went 
forth into chaos, and from rabble matter made armies of stars! That 
such is the case, that strange weird fancies have been stilled, as 
enthusiasms have been excited, by music or by words, that changes 
in mental conditions, as marvellous as those which have taken place 
in the physical world, when a brazen-serpent-antidote and faith cured 
a plague of living, writhing serpents, as a bane; as wonderful as 
hundreds of those which are recorded in the moral world, where 
a life’s course has been altered by a warning, very few persons will be 
inclined to doubt after reading the cases which are stated below! 
Before, however, entering upon these, it may be interesting to trace 
the same process in a mind under the influence of the temporary 
anarchy of delirium. 
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“Hugh Miller was recently very ill with inflammation of the lungs, 
and related the following experience to his namesake, Professor Miller. 
He found as he was lying in his bed, and no doubt just emerging 
from semi-delirium, that he had lost his identity. What his name was 
he could not tell, but he settled that he was about to begin business 
as travelling merchant, selling crockery through the country to the 
sound of two bowls rubbed together, and he went through many 
elaborate calculations regarding his affairs. In the midst of these his 
eye lighted on a cornice in his bedroom, which he slowly recognised 
as something he had seen somewhere before then. He followed a 
line from the cornice to the floor ; from the floor his eye travelled to 
the bed, which grew familiar to him, and finally his glance settled on 
his body. He exclaimed, ‘Oh! I’m Hugh Miller ;’ and there was 
an end of the crockery business.”* 

. Anda very pleasant end, too. Had he not reasoned himself out of 
the delusion? Was not the cornice the end of the Ariadne-clue, 
which he wound until out of a labyrinth of impressions about crockery 
and the tinkling of the advertising bowls, he came to the mouth of 
the gulf, and exclaimed, ““Oh! I’m Hugh Miller,” and retired from 
the business. Now, it is evident that his eye might, instead of falling 
upon the cornice, have fallen upon some individual whom he con- 
nected with his former self, and this fact induces us to notice what 
has been called the psychical mode of cure, which is equivalent to 
what was above called education, and that is the action of one 
personality upon another. 

Cases are the records of experiments in Nature’s retorts. E. W., 
a young woman who had been a schoolmistress, laboured under acute 
dementia. Dementia seems to be the death of the soul ; a person can 
digest, but not think. The face muscles move the jaws, but never shape 
themselves in that wondrous mosaic of expression. E. W. sat or stood ; 
she did not care to move ; there was not sufficient zeal in her to make 
her live ; she had not enthusiasm enough to wish to die. Tonics, 
shower-baths, electricity, stimulants, were tried and failed. Hers was 
a dead soul in a drooping, dying body. One morning, however, upon 
the occasion of the usual medical visit to the wards, she accosted the 
physician. She said, “ Doctor, I am better,” and she smiled. Smiles 
are the ornaments of health’s temple; joy, not sorrow, is divine. 
There was a dimple in her cheek; a dimple-eddy in a cheek is 
laughter at play. There was some activity and energy in her 





* From “ Memoir of George Wilson.” By his Sister, Jessie Aitken Wilson. 
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movements and gestures. The story of her improvement and recovery 
was as follows. She explained the circumstances herself. At tea-time 
upon the previous evening, she said, she was in her usual state, con- 
scious of all that was taking place around, but incapable of originating 
any action, and bowed down bya great weight—saturated by in- 
activity. A strange nurse entered the ward to relieve one of the ordi- 
nary nurses who was going out on leave ; it was a part of this nurse’s 
duty to feed E. W. with her tea. During the meal she conversed 
with another nurse as she placed the morsels in E.’s mouth. In the 
course of the conversation she mentioned that she was somewhat 
strange to her duties, having just come from Lincoln, her native town. 
It was E. W.’s native town, and the mention of it raised the ghosts 
of a hundred dead events—of pleasant days of youth and love, per- 
haps—memories of home, with well-known faces about the hearth. 
A modern author has said, “Home is the honey of this world-hive, 
which cures the stings the bees have given.” And if it is so, sweet 
memories are the mead that is made from it. Home !—to whom is it 
not a magic word? All your “prestos” are frippery, in comparison 
with that one word. It will bring tears into wanderers’ eyes and smiles 
into dying faces ; and so it brought smiles and health to the soulless 
woman. ‘There was sunshine in her life from that moment ; she is 
now energetic, industrious, and of sound mind. ‘The recognition of 
the influence of one individual upon another is above all things im- 
portant. When a physician has to administer, as it were, a dose of 
himself, where his presence, manner, conduct, and relation to his 
patient, are the curative agents, it is evident that it is by the introduc- 
tion of mental impressions that the cure of the individual is effected. 
And the physician is, as it were, a part of that evidence by which in 
that life-argument, for the relative truth of impressions, normality is 
again brought about. It is of interest, as it shows the necessity of 
most careful consideration of one’s personal bearing with regard to 
each individual case. This necessity will be shown by the following 
case also, 

M. O., a man with a very prominent nose, with sunken eyes and 
nervous, twitching hands, was confined in a lunatic asylum. How 
many men kill themselves because they are afraid of death! M. O. 
was in terror of being put to death; and an imagination, probably in 
the leading-strings of his trade associations, suggested that he was to 
be “ boiled down!” He had a conscience, and he looked upon this 
frightful death as a recompense for those “ wild oats” he had sown in 
his youth. To sow wild oats, and yourself to be garnered into a 
cauldron! Inventive Nemesis ! Naturally the poor man suffered; who 
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can be comfortable when they stand by while the furnace is being heated 
seven times? His misery ran into motion, as most pain does ; and he 
would walk up and down, and press and wring his hands, repenting 
as hard as he could for his sins, thinking perhaps to appease that 
boiling-down Nemesis. He would moan and rock himself for hours, 
and crave assistance from all who would listen to him. There is not 
much sympathy amongst lunatics. Once he was taken to the laundry 
to assist in carrying some clean clothes. A sad day that! He reached 
the door, and there before him was a huge boiler, with its fire (like a 
mouth under its boiler brain) glowing underneath it. He shrieked, 
and fled. Oh, great legs! the head cannot say, “I have no need of 
thee.” More heads have been kept safe from blows, by legs than by 
their next neighbours, arms. Well, he fled, naturally believing that 
his hour was come, and that the laundry was the place of execution, 
to which he had been unfairly decoyed. One day the medical man 
of the establishment noticed that his patient derived considerable 
comfort and satisfaction from assurances of protection, and that in 
consequence of these assurances he seemed to regard him as in 
some way connected with his fate. The assurance was an assertion 
to that effect. It was, however, not sufficiently definite ; and so one 
day he announced with some formality to M. O. that he was 
reprieved, and that his execution was postponed for two days. M. O. 
had faith as well as a conscience, and he believed, and was during 
the continuance of these two days comparatively happy and comfort- 
able. Of course he could not be quite happy. But to be boiled 
down two days hence is an infinity of bliss in comparison with being 
boiled down at once. Time is always hope, and hope is heaven! 
But the sands of two days ran out, and he became restless and 
unhappy as the time of his immunity came near an end. His 
medical man again visited him, and assured him that he would be 
spared for three days. ‘Tears ran down his cheeks on each side of 
his great watershed nose, and his thanks were warm and earnest. 
The visible pleasure of the man tempted his physician to be too kind; 
and when, by various reprieves, he had reached a week, making those 
dead reprieves a stair by which to rise to higher things, he generously 
lengthened the time to a fortnight. M. O.’s joy was great! A fort- 
night !—Eternity !_ But it was too long. When ten days had sped, 
he again began to fear—he could not realise it ; so that he had to be 
reduced again to two days. From this beginning, however, he was 
conducted up to a fortnight, three weeks, a month, three months, 
with perfect success. One evening, however, the physician was sent 
for. M. O. was in agony; there he was wringing his hands again, 
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and piteously moaning. The time of the reprieve had run out, and 
the superintendent had neglected to renew it. Soon, however, he 
began to smile at the reprieves ; but still asserted that he could not 
be comfortable without them. Subsequently their term of duration 
was much increased, and ultimately became unnecessary. The man 
now works in the laundry beside the cauldron. He stokes its 
devouring maw ! 

One other case is worthy of mention, in which a direct statement, 
which is the simplest form of evidence, had the effect of eradicating 
a delusion which was brought about, not by a playful Puck, but by 
that direr spirit which hunts 

‘* Through bog, through bush, through brake, 
Through briar, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, 


At every turn.” 


R. W. was once a soldier in the Royal Artillery. He had his 
head injured in one of those joy salvoes, by means of which the 
civilised world, according to M. Victor Hugo, blows away three 
hundred million francs a year in a cloud of smqke! A joy salvo— 
a great noise! and a spoiled life, full of delusions! When he was 
incarcerated in a lunatic asylum, he laboured under an attack of 
acute mania, He recovered sufficiently to be discharged, but the 
curse of the joy salvoes had not worn out, and not long after his dis- 
charge, he was returned to the asylum. He was worse than he had 
been. His memory was a chaotic lumber-room, he never found what 
he went to seek for! He was restless and destructive, and the dark- 
ness did not silence him. Night noises are terrible, and to hear a 
maniac’s shout in God’s “ ebony box,” which seems to be the temple 
of peace, is as it were a desecration of the grand, slow, silent, mystic 
panorama of the stars. 

R. W. would stand for hours in one attitude, rigid as if his delusion 
was the Gorgon’s head projected on to an aery A%gis. A stalac- 
tite dripped from his unbraced jaw. He was thin and pale, and 
seemed to be dying. At the same time another patient in the same 
ward was dying of phthisis. He died! and there he lay on his 
bed! He had been called T . As he lay there, R. W. 
looked into his room. It was ghastly enough, and he stood there at 
the door until he was removed. That same afternoon, W. went into 
the lavatory and was passing a large mirror. He stopped suddenly, 
and exclaimed, “Good God ! I’ve got T ’s head on.” He came to 
this conclusion not without wonder and even with grief. He pre- 
ferred his own head! Minute examination convinced him of the 
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fact of this strange transmigration of heads. When the medical 
superintendent of the establishment next visited the ward, W. met 
him with tears in his eyes, and said, “This is not my head, doctor. 
Just look at it! This is not my nose! Such a nose! It is T _ 
The medical man looked, and he thought the head and face some- 
what like those of the patient who had died that morning. The one 
man was dead, and the other was dying. Leave death alone and it 
soon makes all men like. You would not know your dearest 
friend’s skeleton! W.’s was a natural mistake, but he sorrowed and 
moaned, and there was no Titania to love him with T——’s head ! 
Perhaps it was the nose! He wished to dash out T——’s brains, and 
often he would slap T ’s face and pull T ’s nose! That 
horrid nose. 

This went on for three weeks. At last the medical superintendent 
of the institution determined to try an experiment. He went into 
the ward, met W., stopped suddenly, and exclaimed as he held up his 
hands in pseudo-wonder, “Good gracious! When did the change 
take place? When did you get it back again?” “What!” ex- 
claimed W. in surprise, as he raised his hands to his head. ‘ What ! 
you don’t mean to say—Doctor ?—but, I declare—yes—it is—Doctor, 
I am rejoiced!” He was warmly congratulated, and led to a looking- 
glass, where he looked at himself with evident satisfaction and said, 
“It’s very strange. I wasn’t the least aware of it till you spoke. It 
must have been done during the night. I didn’t look at myself this 
morning, and now that I remember, I did feel different somehow !” 
The nose was no longer a stone of stumbling, or a rock of offence. 
It was his nose, not T ’s nose, that makes a very great difference. 
From that day W. improved. He became fatter and began to occupy 
himself. He is now much more intelligent than formerly, and hopes 
are entertained of his ultimate recovery. Still, however, he believes 
that he once wore T ’s head. He regards the medical superin- 
tendent as somehow instrumental in the great change, and may in 
time be brought to understand how he had lost his head, and how he 
regained it. He may be brought to regret the disparagement of 
the nose ! 

Indirect mental impressions are as efficacious in the cure of in- 
sanity as direct. ‘Doubts of any sort,” says Goethe, “ can only be 
removed by action.” And action is only the introduction of new 
mental and physical impressions into a life. There is an epitaph on 
a Coroner, who hanged himself, which says :— 

‘* He lived and died 
By suicide.” 
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But a case in which by the wonderful influence of action upon doubt, the 
great doubt, “were it not better not to be?” was resolved, will show how, 
as in an arch, two weaknesses supported one another, and produced an 
entire change in the unhealthy mental life of one individual. Ina 
certain asylum, there was a certain suicidal patient whose name was B. 
He pertinaciously courted death, and for a period of two months, 
almost constantly cried, “ For God’s sake kill me.” A strange request 
to make for the sake of deity! But men often say “God” when they 
mean “I!” But B found death shy, and although he shouted 
until he was hoarse, to be put out of the way, to have his head cut 
off, to have his brains knocked out, he still lived on. But it was not 
all demands that some other body would take the responsibility of 
his death. He was in earnest with death, and made many furious 
and ingenious attempts upon death’s narrow portal. He was once 
saved when getting out at a window, by being caught by the coat 
tails! Coat tails! How a modern Naaman would sneer at such an 
episode. He wished to do some great thing, and not to wash in 
Jordan! To be saved from death is well enough, but by the 
coat tails ! 

B—— was fed by means of the stomach pump three times a day 
for as many weeks, for he was brave enough, in his fury, to meet that 
snail-death hunger. What a grand enthusiasm for death he had! 
Once he inflicted a blow upon his head by means of a plumber’s 
hammer. It was so severe as to take him near to death’s door, and 
for some weeks he was confined to bed. During his illness and 
tedious recovery, another patient was admitted into the asylum. This 
man’s name was F———, and he was one of those who longed to get 
anywhere out of the world. This man was associated with B 
under the care of a special attendant. It occurred to his physician 
to put F under the care of B . B was made responsible 
for F ’s safety! Strange! It seems almost a joke to keep two 
people out of the grave, by the struggle which each makes to get in 
first! A weird safety to be jostled away from death’s door! Strange 
as it may seem, however, this expedient had the desired effect. 
B took F by the arm and walked him off, and since that 
time has devoted himself exclusively to the care of this much less 
dangerous patient. F has more than once endeavoured to 
shuffle off this mortal coil, and his attempts have always been 
frustrated by B , who has never, since he has become the guardian 
of another’s life, seemed to entertain any hostile intentions with 
regard to his own In this case, interest in the life and welfare of 
another has reared anew an interest in his own. His own life has been 
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saved, in all probability, by his endeavours to save that of another ! 
Is not reward the contre coup of a good action. There is a great, 
deep, pathetic humour about this guardianship. B , the most 
dangerous, most pertinacious, suicidal patient in the institution, 
watching F ! There is a detestable meanness in a thief catching 
a thief, but there is pathos in one suicide frustrating the attempts of 
another! If F only lifted his hands to his throat, B put 
them down. If he approached the fire-place, B intercepted him. 
If he cast his eye on a blunt dinner-knife, B , ever watchful, 
winked and laid hold of him. When he refuses his food, B—— if 
necessary insists upon his taking it, or assists in its forcible adminis- 
tration by means of a stomach pump. 

They sleep in adjoining beds in the dormitory set apart for patients 
who are believed to labour under suicidal tendencies, and often in 
the course of the night B—— rises, and on his bare feet on the cold 
floor will go noiselessly to see that F is all right. In all his 
watchings he is kind, yet firm. It is a great thing to assist a neigh- 
bour to do right, and in that way make the home temptations to do 
wrong less urgent. Such acts are “twice blessed.” 

It is a materialistic age this. Matter alone can save matter. We 
feel a man’s pulse if he is not virtuous. But those who are familiar 
with the phenomena of mind, those who have studied the wonders of 
attention and its connection with enthusiasm, which is, as it were, 
the magnetism of spirit—those who believe with the greatest of the 
Germans that “it is the very quality of true attention that at the 
moment it makes a nothing all,” cannot ignore the existence of a 
spiritual aspect of the universe. What becomes of materialism in the 
presence of a martyr who suffers tortures for the faith’s sake, and 
where the joy of heaven is the syrup in which he takes the pill of 
earth? Men require to go and meet pain to suffer. The cases 
already cited all tend to prove that “man does not live by bread 
alone ;” and that, as when a stone falls to earth the whole world 
comes to meet it, so when there is action in the world of mind there 
is an equivalent action in the material universe, which goes far to esta- 
blish the theory that in disease as in health the mental energies are 
capable of being shaped and modified by the ordinary means of 
evidence or proof. Those who are familiar with the history of 
remedies applied through the senses, which is really the introduc- 
tion of new quantities into the mental equation which constitutes 
reasoning, will not deny this. The eyes, the ears, the nose, the mouth, 
and the fingers are constantly precognosing and cross-examining 
nature. Rosch and Esquirol affirm, from observation, that indigo-dyers 
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become melancholy, and that those who dye scarlet are choleric. 
This is in conformity with what Paracelsus recommended. He 
thought red coral a preventive against melancholy, and declared 
blue to be injurious. There is a truth here connected with the 
science of colour. Red is the most absolute colour. And colour is 
a source of intense pleasure, but blue is invariably connected with 
shade, and darkness is associated with pain. Such impressions have 
a strange effect upon unhealthy mental impressions. 

A case is on record in which hallucinations of hearing were cured 
by passing electricity through the ear; and the story of M. J. will 
prove the efficacy of certain classes of mental impressions in peculiar 
cases of aberration. 

M. J. was maniacal, and was accordingly confined in a lunatic 
asylum. For the first six months of her residence in the institution 
she was very destructive and infinitely restless. She seemed to be 
on a “sea of troubles.” She was incoherent in her conversation ; 
and mistook the other inmates of the institution for friends she had 
once known. A strange fancy that! What freaks nature plays! 
A gentleman travelling in a railway carriage was suddenly asked by 
a fellow-traveller, ‘Is your name Bramly?” His name was not 
Bramly, and he said that it was not. His fellow-traveller added, as 
if in apology, ‘‘ Excuse me, then; it’s all right.” It may have been 
all right, but the gentleman whose name was not Bramly looked 
surprised ; and surprise is a question. His fellow-traveller, seeing 
his brows raised into notes of interrogation, explained that ever since 
he had suffered from a sunstroke in India, some years before, he had 
been apt to miistake the identity of persons he encountered. He 
asserted that scarcely a day passed that he did not accost some 
stranger as a friend or acquaintance. He said that he always 
thought he had seen the face before, and that it must be So-and-so. 
He couldn’t help asking, and although he was invariably wrong, he 
always felt certain that he was going to be right when he asked the 
question. 

Like the Ancient Mariner, who says— 


** Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns ; 
And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns ;” 


he felt uncomfortable till he had asked his question. He asserted 
that there was always some resemblance between the individual he 
mistook and the person he mistook him for. Otherwise, he was 
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perfectly well. The sunstroke had made people stand in too strong 
a light to be seen distinctly, and had put this question in his mouth. 
So M. J., without the sunstroke, mistook strangers for old friends. 
After a time, however, the excitement subsided. But a storm leaves 
ghastly débris on the shore, and she continued to believe that her 
children were buried alive under the building—she heard their cries. 
A horrible delusion, to hear the cries of one’s buried children under 
one’s dwelling-house! Night and day their cries burst from the 
ground. No wonder she was miserable. The delusion was so 
persistent, that visits from her children did not disabuse her mind. 
Whenever Moses, with his miracles, turned his back, Pharaoh refused 
to let the people go. So, whenever she was left alone again, her 
delusion returned. She refused to let her delusions go. And there 
was a Red Sea, and no strong east wind betwixt them and liberty. 
Her medical attendant began to regard her case as chronic. Chronic 
cases are in the Siberia of the world of mind. They rarely come 
back. Upon one occasion, however, a friend called upon her, and 
was permitted to take her home to spend the day. When she left 
the asylum in the forenoon she was mad, when she returned in the 
evening she was of sound mind! She has since that time continued 
free from delusions. She told the story of her own cure. She heard 
the voices when she left the asylum, and they followed her all the 
way. ‘There was no running water to stop these voices, and no 
mare’s tail to give way just before the keystone was made. It is a 
somewhat sad story that of Tam O’Shanter’s mare. How the flies 
would glory at the deprivation! Well, the voices followed her until 
she reached home, and then old associations jostled them out of 
consciousness, the audience-chamber of life. Neighbours came to 
see her ; there was her husband to welcome her, and her children 
clung about her. The haunting voices were laughed out of her ears ; 
she never heard them again. During the short time that she re- 
mained in the asylum she listened for them, but they spoke not, 
and soon she began to be convinced that they had been ringings in 
her ears. Children’s laughter had 


** Rung out the old, rung in the new, 
Rung out the false, rung in the true.” 


She is now quite well. Lest it should be thought the above case 
militates against the asylum system, seeing that she was cured by 
leaving it, another, which is chosen from a large number of similar 
cases, is quoted. Mrs. R. became maniacal after the birth of her 
first child ; she continued in that state for six weeks; she was a 
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thoroughfare for drugs. But the so-called treatment failed. She 
was, however, instantaneously cured by being taken to an asylum. 
Those who doubt the possibility of instantaneous cure must re- 
member that men become mad in an instant. Because most rivers 
slope gently to the sea, that does not prove that Niagara does not 
take a leap of 150 feet. Some men think that it is the true inductive 
method to argue from the rarity of a thing to its impossibility. They 
try to reason from what they don’t know to what they don’t know. 
There is a Halloween game of winnowing “three wechts o’ naething,” 
which is as useful as this kind of ratiocination. And it is such 
reasoners who refuse to acknowledge the beneficial effect upon a 
state of depression of any kind of argument, evidence, or proof. As 
experiments with such agents have been in modern times almost 
entirely discontinued, these individuals, who assert their inefficacy, 
reason entirely from data produced from their inner consciousness, 
the product of which will probably be as valuable as that got by the 
labour of winnowing “three wechts o’ naething.” The cases above 
stated, if they prove nothing else, do show that there is a possibility 
of modifying and, under certain circumstances, of eradicating 
delusional impressions in persons to whom we attach the adjective 
insane, as there is a possibility of modifying false impressions in 
persons whom we distinguish by the word sane, by means of super- 
imposed mental impressions. Because prejudices have deep roots, 
and some, dig you ever so, you cannot “ stub up,” that is not thought 
a good reason for discarding argument or persuasion, réwards and 
punishments ; and in the same way, because some delusions cannot 
be removed by these means, it is surely not a reason why such agents 
should not be adopted in other cases. Because water will not 
quench Greek fire, do we discard it in our endeavours to save build- 
ings? Even if the inferences which are drawn from the above causes 
should be questioned, the interest of a truthful statement of such 
circumstances will not. 





MALVINA. 


BY H. SUTHERLAND. EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER LI. 


FOR SOPHIE'S SAKE. 


@ T half-past eight the next morning a letter was brought 

to Alfred bearing the post mark of St. Quen. It was 

} from Sophie, and contained nearly all the particulars 

eA a which Mr. Finch was now on the point of discovering 

for himself. The one thing that Alfred really cared for in the letter 
was the plain fact that she was alive, and had not forgotten him. 

On reading it over again he saw that he had a most important 
service to render her, and that this was the first matter to which he 
must now direct all his energies. Sophie of course spoke with all 
possible reserve of the infamous and heartless fraud committed by 


her father. She did not know, as Alfred did, that it was’ already 
detected ; but she evidently foresaw that some dreadful fate must be 
in store for its author. 


Whatever Malvina might do, or be done to, Alfred resolved that, 
since he might now find it within his power to perform the most 
certain service for Sophie, he would devote himself to that task and 
nothing else. If, as Fludyer had informed him, Mr. Arnold was at 
Monaco, he was beyond the reach of extradition, and could place 
himself still further out of harm’s way at a moment’s notice. The 
insurance office might feel bound to prosecute him, but if it was 
actually out of their power to do so, it was just possible, since the 
affair had not been made public, that they might be brought to 
consent to some profitable arrangement. Even if all Karabassoft 
said were true—even if it did not reach Sophie’s ears that he had 
actually gone through the ceremony of marriage with Malvina—he 
still could not propose to marry Sophie while she was in such distress, 
and while the prospect of a criminal prosecution against her father 
was before her eyes. 

The details of Sophie’s letter were very painful, but they were in 
many respects what Alfred had already imagined. After bringing 
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her to London her father had taken her back secretly to France, and 
had placed her at school under an assumed name in an establishment 
near Paris. From letters addressed to her in her real name the 
deception had been discovered. She had written to her father at 
Lucerne, reproaching him with the disgrace he had brought upon her ; 
and he had, some weeks afterwards, come to her in a great state of 
alarm and excitement, and had told her of what a dreadful act he 
had been guilty. 

She had had a most serious quarrel with him, had refused to 
remain at the school in Paris, and at last had returned to the 
Augustines’ Convent, where she knew she would be kindly received 
and her confidence respected. No one living had ever heard from 
her or ever could hear all that had happened. She had not once 
left the convent since her return, and when Alfred’s telegram had 
arrived had been on the point of vowing never to leave it at all. 

Alfred was on no account to come to her. She had been endea- 
vouring to find his address, but now that he knew she was still alive, 
her greatest pain—and it was a pain which had distressed her all day 
and all night—was the position of her father. If Alfred could see 
any possibility of saving him, she ventured to ask him, for her sake, 
to make the attempt ; and in conclusion she begged him to write to 
her on no subject but that of her father’s position. She fancied he 
had gone to Italy—to Nice; but he no longer wrote to her, and on 
going away had given her no address. 


Here at least was something to be done, and Alfred felt a pleasure _ 
in thinking that whatever else might happen he could now at least 
prove his devotion to Sophie and render her the most important 
service in the world. So wholly engrossed was he with his subject 
and the numerous schemes which it suggested to him, that when, at 
a quarter past nine, Karabassoff entered to talk to him about their 
common wife, he felt inclined to resent his appearance as an un- 
meaning and useless intrusion. 

He had, in fact, very little to say to Karabassoff, or Karabassoff to 
him. Malvina belonged to Karabassoff, and Alfred said to himself 
that he would pay no further attention to her. Neither she nor any 
one else would know where to find Sophie as long as she remained at 
the Augustines’ Convent ; and at the Augustines’ Convent she must 
remain, without any possibility of his approaching her, at least until 
he had exhausted all possible means of saving her father from the 
disgrace and punishment which, if steps were not immediately taken 
to avert it, would certainly befal him. 

VoL. VI., N.S. 1871. II 
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Accordingly, he told Karabassoff that he had nothing to say to 
him ; that he might claim Malvina or not claim her, but that he 
(Alfred) had seen the last of her. 

“In that,” observed Karabassoff, ‘if I may be allowed to say so, 
your honour is mistaken. If she has still a quarrel with your honour, 
she will have it out.” . 


Captain Fludyer now made his appearance, the bearer of a 
hundred and fifty pounds and a letter from the agents. The letter 
was important, for it told Alfred that, thanks to the representations 
made by Colonel and Sir Edward Leighton and certain friends of 
theirs, his resignation had been looked upon as not received. Alfred 
took a rapid view of the situation, which, though still very gloomy, 
seemed gradually brightening, and said to himself that, whatever 
might be the end of the troubles which had happened to him during 
his eventful twelve months’ leave, he had now once more a retreat 
open to him. 

In the meanwhile, he had to keep the main objects immediately 
before him, the first and most important of which was to save Mr. 
Arnold. Hitherto his marriage had only been chronicled in the Paris 
papers, which doubtless did not penetrate the walls of the Augustines’ 
Convent, and evidently the news of it had not reached Hillsborough, 
or his relations would have written to him on the subject. As for 
Malvina’s statement about the cards, with “ Mrs. Leighton (formerly 
Princess Karabassoff )” upon them, that had doubtless been made 
merely to annoy him. 

After settling accounts with his gaoler, Alfred told Karabassoff 
that he should probably see him no more, as he was going that night 
to Paris, and from Paris to Marseilles. Karabassoff bowed, but said 
nothing. Alfred quitted his temporary abode without a sigh ; called 
at the Charing Cross Hotel; told Piérre to pack up his things, and 
had them brought down to the waiting-room of the railway station ; 
paid the whole bill up to that day; gave some money to Piérre and ~ 
some more to Minna, whom he particularly thanked for the tea she 
had been in the habit of bringing to his room at Ouchy ; and with- 
out leaving any message for Malvina, who was in the sitting-room 
prepared for battle, and wondering whether Alfred would venture to 
come in to her or not, went out into the Strand and considered him- 
self once more a bachelor. 

His next step was to call on Mr. Finch, who, in spite of the 
detective, had succeeded in finding out Mary Dollamore, and was 
now hesitating whether or not he should obtain a warrant for her 
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apprehension. Alfred pointed out to him, what had already struck 
Mr. Finch, that the immediate effect of such a proceeding would be 
to put both Mr. Arnold and Dr. Rowden on their guard, and asked 
him if it would be possible to make terms for Mr. Arnold on the 
basis of full restitution. Mr. Finch thought that to obtain the 
restitution would be a difficult matter, but that though it was very 
wrong to make terms in such a case, there would be no difficulty, he 
imagined, about accepting the general proposition. 

Supposing it were impossible to reach Mr. Arnold, would the office 
be likely to accept partial restitution, with the balance secured for 
payment at some future period ? 

Mr. Finch believed that also was just possible, provided the 
security proposed were unimpeachable. Alfred’s idea was to offer a 
lien on his salary, and on the interest payable to Mr. Arnold himself 
on Sophie’s fortune. The principal had been already made over to 
Captain Thornton ; that was the worst of it. But he, as a matter of 
course, must be told the terrible secret; and there are some family 
secrets so terrible that beyond the precincts of the family they are 
for that very reason sure not to transpire. 

However, Alfred could obtain nothing like full powers to treat on 
any basis whatsoever. Mr. Finch perceived, for a variety of 
reasons, and in particular the pecuniary advantage of the office, the 
advisability of not giving publicity to a fraud which, as it turned out, 
would be no warning to any one and might serve as an example for 
imitation. It was evidently desirable to settle the matter quietly. 
But, while he encouraged Alfred to find out Mr. Arnold, and ascer- 
tain what proposition could be made, he would not give—was, indeed, 
not at liberty to give—any official sanction to the course Alfred was 
about to pursue. This time he asked Alfred point-blank whether he 
had heard in what part of the world Miss Arnold was staying ; but 
Alfred evaded the question, and Mr. Finch, thinking perhaps that 
he would be able to get some information on the point at the 
telegraph-office, saw that it was useless to press him on the point. 

The only positive promise that Alfred could obtain from Mr. 
Finch was that he would take no steps whatever to find out either 
Mr. or Miss Arnold’s address for at least two days. 

It was Monday afternoon, and Alfred assured Mr. Finch, as he 
wished him good-bye, that he should receive a message from him on 
or before Thursday morning. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


WAITING TO GIVE BATTLE. 


THAT evening, soon after the hour of eight, two separate groups 
of travellers might have been seen at the Charing Cross railway 
station. ‘The first consisted of Alfred and the faithful Fludyer ; the 
second of Malvina, Piérre, and Minna. The second group did not 
approach the first, and remained, as if in concealment, near one of 
the waiting-rooms. 

A lynx-eyed observer might, moreover, have noticed in the refresh- 
ment room a foreigner of distinguished appearance, with dark eyes 
and a black moustache, who watched the clock carefully, and when 
the hands were on the point of marking the half-hour, muffled the 
huge fur collar of his travelling coat around his face, and proceeded 
to take his seat in the Paris train. 

The six travellers had registered their luggage as far as Paris ; and 
on the Calais boat the first and second groups reconnoitered one 
another, but without exchanging shots. 

The solitary traveller, however, whom the ingenious reader will 
already have recognised as Karabassoff, kept to himself in the fore- 
part of the vessel, and did not make himself known to either of the 
groups until Alfred and Captain Fludyer, pursued by Malvina, 
Minna, and Pitrre, had arrived at Paris, and, journeying still to the 
South, had proceeded on their way to Marseilles as far as Lyons. 

When Karabassoff saw Captain Fludyer get out of the train at 
Lyons and wish Alfred good-bye, he thought the time had come for 
him to address Alfred, and make himself known. One thing was 
very clear to him, that Malvina was following Alfred, and that Alfred, 
who travelled express without waiting anywhere on the road, was 
doing his best to get away from Malvina. He knew that Alfred was 
in the Indian service, and said to himself, that from Marseilles he 
was probably going out to India. If Malvina followed him, as from 
her present assiduity seemed likely enough, he should lose them both. 
For though undoubtedly he possessed rights over Malvina, he did 
not see how he could establish those rights at Marseilles, above all 
as the steamer was announced to start for Alexandria the very next 
morning. 


Karabassoff had arrived in London convinced that Alfred was 
a rich young man of the class he had seen Malvina surrounded 
by at Vichy, and that the infatuated newly-married husband 
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would willingly give up a quarter, or even one-half. of his wife’s 
fortune not to have his happiness broken in upon vy a prior and 
more legally qualified claimant. It had been a rude blow to him 
when he ‘found the infatuated husband incarcerated through the 
wife’s manceuvres ; but it had seemed just possible that this trick 
of Malvina’s, this characteristic little piece of ésfiéglerte, might be 
overlooked. When, on his second visit to Alfred, he discovered 
that Alfred’s only desire was to get rid of Malvina, Karabassoff had 
said to himself that he might perhaps find it possible to turn that 
desire to account. 

If Alfred would neither reward him for leaving Malvina alone, nor 
reward him tor enabling him to get rid of her, then a third course was 
open to him, and he was prepared as a last resort to claim her before 
the tribunals. It was certainly very hard if, married to a woman 
with eighty thousand pounds, who had unlawfully married a second 
time, he could get nothing from her or from her second husband. 
He could certainly, by appealing to the law, put Malvina in such a 
position that she would gladly buy him off with at least the moderate 
allowance for which he had applied in vain to Alfred. But in the 
meanwhile the prize, and source of prizes—Malvina herself—was 
escaping. What could he do if she once took ship for Alexandria ? 
She was free, and could go where she pleased. He was a serf, and 
his passport was made out only for Germany, France, and England. 
Besides, even if no special passport was necessary to enable him to 
pursue his wife to India, he would not have money enough to pay 
the passage. Accordingly, he said to himself that he must make 
something of her and of his own position as husband at Marseilles, 
or not at all. 


At Lyons, then, Karabassoff entered the carriage where Alfred had 
taken his place, and said to him— 

“You are astonished, Mr. Leighton, to see me here. But your 
honour may be certain that if I address him it is with the view of 
rendering him a service.” 

Alfred assured Karabassoff that he felt quite at ease on that point. 

Karabassoff wanted to know how Captain Fludyer was, and said 
that he observed the gallant gentleman had left the train. Alfred 
told his co-partner plainly that Captain Fludyer had gone to Vichy 
to obtain a certificate of Mr. Karabassoff’s marriage ; a fact which 
showed more than ever that Alfred’s one idea in connection with 
Malvina was to get rid of her, while her sole object, it was equally 
evident, was to attach herself to him. 
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“ She will follow your honour,” said Karabassoff, “even to India— 
just as she would drive me, if she could, an equal distance in any 
other direction.” 

“Tt seems to me, Mr. Karabassoff,” said Alfred, ‘that you attach 
very little importance to your position as the husband of an exceed- 
ingly rich wife ?” 

“She is rich,” said Karabassoff, “ but how can I get her money ? 
I have never had one farthing of it. The gentlemen at Vichy gave 
me money to marry her; but from her I have received nothing. 
When my late master takes me back to Russia, I was first a serf at 
Odessa, then a serf in Siberian colonies. I could not get near her. 
Now, since one month I have been in France, I hear of her again. 
She is married to you. I think the proposition as I make it to you 
most acceptable. But no! You loves her not; you goes to India, 
she goes to India after you; and I lose her altogether—she, and 
you, and everything !” 

“Yes, your position is very sad,” remarked Alfred, without point- 
ing out the mistake Karabassoff was making as to his destination. 
“ But if a man speculates on his own odiousness he deserves to fail.” 

“*Odiousness ?” said Karabassoff. ‘What does your honour call 
odiousness? My only wish is to make myself agreeable.” 

“‘ If she went to India, should you follow her ?” asked Alfred. 

“‘T have no money ; I could not. And if I said she was my wife, 
who would believe me ?” 

“ You have no certificate, it is true. But you really ave married to 
her, are you not ?” 

“‘T have it here on my passport. There is my passport. It is for 
myself, and for Malvina, my wife. If I had her in Russia I could 
say to her, ‘ You are my wife,’ and she does so as I tell her, and I 
takes her money. But now she escapes to India——” 

“What a pity you have not her in Russia !” 

“In Russia it would be otherwise. In Russia she moves not one 
step without passport, and that I keeps myself.” 

** But what should you do to her if you had her in Russia? You 
would not illtreat her ?” 

““No; I would take her money. If she gives it me I would do 
nothing.” 

“ And if she did not ?” 

“Then I would show I am the master, and she would soon 
give it.” 

“‘ But what would she have to do there? She would be a serf?” 

“She zsaserf. I am a serf, and she is serf’s wife.” 
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“ Oh, but that would be horrible.” 

“No, your honour. I would rather be a serf and free than a free 
man in prison, as you was. She would pay the master every year 
may be ten roubles, I ten roubles, and no one would speak more to 
her.” 

“You would beat her ?” 

“No, she would give me her money—not all, but much, and I 
should not touch her. I have travelled in foreign lands as gentle- 
man ; I am no peasant !” he haughtily added. 

“ But she would buy her liberty.” 

“No one buys liberty from my master. He has many thousand 
serfs—some rich, like bankers, with shops and warehouses in Peters- 
burg. But to none for no money he gives liberty.” 


Alfred, at first amused by the serf-courier’s notions of law, liberty, 
justice, and the rights of women, could not help saying to himself at 
last that it was really a pity Malvina and Karabassoff could not be 
shipped off together to Russia, particularly as Karabassoff had 
already his passport for two, in proper order. From Marseilles he 
was going, not to India, as Karabassoff, and Malvina herself, in all 
probability, supposed, but to Nice, and from Nice to Monaco, in 
search of Mr. Arnold. But wherever he went it was obvious that 
Malvina meant to follow him, and if she once found herself in the 
company of Mr. Arnold, she might, and certainly would, spoil every- 
thing. Alfred, of course, had no longer any intention of asking Mr. 
Arnold’s consent to his marriage with Sophie. But he had not the 
slightest idea how Mr. Arnold would receive him, nor what the result 
of his interview with that gentleman would be ; and, in the mean- 
while, if Malvina went about, as she was now doing, under the name 
of Mrs. Leighton, and declared to every one that she was Alfred’s 
wife, that she had been married at Paris by the Rev. Luckthorpe 
Roydon, and moreover showed the French journal which contained 
the announcement of the marriage, then Mr. Arnold, hearing these 
things, would certainly communicate them to Sophie. However 
much he might have fallen himself, it was not likely that Mr. Arnold 
would, if he could prevent it, allow Sophie to marry a man who was 
already claimed as husband by another woman. 

It was indispensable to prevent this scandal. Malvina had been 
preternaturally quiet throughout the journey. Neither on the boat, 
nor at Calais, nor at the Northern station in Paris, nor at the station 
of the South, had she attempted to speak to him. But this made him 
more than ever certain that she would be prepared with an avalanche 
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of words at the proper opportunity. She had not given up the idea 
of fighting, or she would not be pursuing him. All that she was 
waiting for was an advantageous battle-ground ; and Alfred resolved 
to turn and meet her at Marseilles. 


“Does she know you have been to London ?” he said to Karabas- 
soff, as they approached the Marseilles terminus. 

“She has not the faintest idea of such a thing,” answered the 
courier, ‘“‘and she has not seen me once during the journey. She 
believes I am still in the colonies of Siberia, where my late master, 
rest to his soul, sent me for life.” 

“What hotel do you put up at ?” asked Alfred. 

“ Hotel du Midi. I recommend it.” 

“Yes; but I am going to the Hétel de l’Orient. Do not show 
yourself there on any account. Go to the Hétel du Midi and wait 
in until I pay you a visit. It will be several hours, perhaps, but 
wait in.” 

“T will not forget,” said Karabassoff. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


TICKETS FOR ALEXANDRIA. 


ALFRED drove to the Hétel de l’Orient, and had just taken a 
room and was looking out of window at the varied sight which 
presented itself on the quay, when he saw a carriage pass and 
stop at the entrance, containing Malvina and her suite. He went 
downstairs, met her at the door, and said, “I want to speak to you 
as soon as you are at leisure.” 

“T am at leisure now,” she replied. 

“*So much the better. I will go to your room, or you can come to 
mine.” 

“Tt is all the same,” said Malvina, as she walked upstairs by his 
side, “since we are married.” 

“It is not at all the same ; because we are not married.” 

“How do you mean?” she said, with a laugh, as they entered 
Alfred’s room. “And the Rev. Luckthorpe Roydon—and ‘ Wilt 
thou have this woman ?’—and the wedding breakfast! Have you 
forgotten all that? Ah, I have a better memory than you have, 
Alfred. I think I have proved that already.” 

“* You are married ; 7 am not married,” he answered. ‘ Perhaps 
you understand me now !” 
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“You never were very intelligible, and I don’t understand you 
at all.” 

Alfred rang the bell, and said to the waiter, “Is there a telegram 
forme? There is my card.” 

The man returned, and gave Alfred a telegram, saying it had been 
waiting for him about an hour. 

“Tt comes from Vichy,” said Alfred to Malvina. “ Perhaps you 
understand now?” 

“T understand that I was married at Vichy. You need not have 
sent your friend with the red nose to Vichy to find that out. Where 
did you suppose I was married? Did I not tell you myself? I 
believe I even told you the names of the gentlemen who signed the 
contract.” 

“T have heard you mention their names, but you never told me 
that they signed your contract, nor under what circumstances.” 

“There were no circumstances!” exclaimed Malvina. “You 
must be mad !” 

“T may have been, but I am very sane indeed now. Captain 
Fludyer—who, as you saw, got out of the train at Lyons—went on 
to Vichy, and has sent me this telegram.” 

“Dear me! I knew all that,” she interrupted. “I was married at — 
Vichy. What then?” 

“In the first place, your husband’s name was Karabassoff—not 
Prince Karabassoff.” 

“He was always called Prince, and he was addressed as Prince 
by all present at the marriage, before the marriage, and after the 
marriage.” 

“By all except the priest. At all events, he was not a prince. 
But that is the merest trifle. It is clear that he married you. When 
did he die ?” , 

“Do you want me to tell you exactly what became of him? I will, 
if you like.” 

“T think you had better.” 

“Well, he was exiled to Siberia for life; and he deserved it. I 
told you something about it when we were at Vévey; at least I 
hinted at it. The man is legally dead, and there is an end of him. 
He is dead altogether for all I know, and all I care.” 

“No, Malvina, he is alive; and he is not in Siberia. I can prove 
it to you.” 

She looked annoyed, became rather pale, and said, “ This is one 


of your confounded lies, Alfred. I never could believe a word you 
said.” 
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“Well, I don’t wish you any harm even now, but I must get rid of 
you, and I must have it established that the ceremony we went 
through together was no marriage at all.” 

After pausing for a few seconds, she said, “ No, I am not going to 
be frightened by any of your nonsense. We have been legally 
married. My first husband is legally dead. He has been away 
nearly five years. I have no doubt he is actually dead by this time. 
At all events, he is dead by the law. That is quite enough for me, 
and too much for you.” 

“But you forget another thing,” Alfred said. “Remember it 
before it is too late, for it would be the easiest thing in the world to 
proceed against you for bigamy. You were not married in the 
Russian Church only, you were married in the English Church 
as well.” 

“This is all stuff!” exclaimed Malvina, as if to put an end to the 
conversation. “That marriage was one of the most infamous things 
ever heard of. The man was a courier, a common serf, passing 
himself off as a prince ; and he was sent to Siberia for it. .He ought 
to have been hanged: but it comes to the same thing as far as I am 
concerned. I say he is dead. If he is alive, prove it.” 

“T can, and will before long.” 

“You can’t; and even if you did, I wouldn’t leave you. I would 
still follow you everywhere, and tell every one that I was your wife. 
You deceived me in an infamous manner when I was a young girl. 
You shan’t do it twice, I can assure you.” 

“Your husband, Malvina, called upon me in that horrible place 
where, thanks to you, I was locked up.” 

“* How likely,” she said, “that he would look for you there! And 
why did you go there at all? It was your own fault !” 

“Tf you won’t believe me, Malvina, you must take the conse- 
quences. I can even describe him to you. He has dark hair, a 
black moustache, and rather good teeth.” 

“That is like him; but some one has told you. Oh, I know 
what it is! Your friend with the red nose has telegraphed the 
description from Vichy.” 

“T will show you the telegram if you like, and you will find no 
such description in it. I swear to you most solemnly that I have 
seen him, spoken to him, and that he wanted me to give him so 
much a year not to come near us.” 

“Tt is very like him,” said Malvina. “ But any one could invent 
that! At all events, I will not give you up. Whether he is alive or 
dead, in Siberia or in London, he is not my husband, and you are. 
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I will follow you to Madras, or wherever you are going. Wherever 
you present yourself I will present myself at the same time. I will 
call out to every one that you are my husband, and that you are 
running away from me, and want to desert me. On the least provo- 
cation I will shout it out in the streets here. So now you are 
warned ; and you may tell your story about my first husband being 
alive to any one you like. No one will believe you.” 

Alfred took up his hat and went out. He walked to the railway 
station, and looking round when he got there, saw that Malvina was 
following him. 

“Impossible to,get to Monaco,” he said to himself. 

He returned towards the hotel, and on his way entered the office 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. This 
time he oped Malvina would follow him ; and follow him she did. 

He bought a ticket for the steamer which sailed the following 
morning for Alexandria, and walked back to the hotel. 

In the evening Alfred was sitting in his room, when Malvina came in. 

“Look here, Alfred,” she said, “I have made up my mind to 
go with you. I thought for a moment that you wanted to get away 
by the train; but I know now that you are going to Alexandria. 
See, I have taken my ticket.” 

“Well,” said Alfred, “I cannot prevent your coming on board.” 

“The best thing,” said Malvina, “to do will be to take me quietly ; 
otherwise there will be a commotion. India is a hot country, isn’t it ? 
Well, you will find it hotter when I am there.” 

“‘T have nothing more to say to you,” observed Alfred ... “If 
I could bring your husband to Marseilles and show him to you, 
would you believe me then ?” 

“T would believe the courier was in Marseilles if I saw him, as a 
matter of course. But I keep to this one point: that I married you 
lawfully in Paris and I won’t give you up, or rather you shan’t give 
me up!” 

“Very well,” said Alfred, “I am going my way, and I advise you 
to go yours. If you attempt to follow me, you must take the con- 
sequences. Now have the kindness to leave me; I want to go 
to bed.” 

Malvina left the room. Ten minutes afterwards Alfred went 
quietly downstairs to the street, and made his way without being 
followed to the Hotel du Midi. 

“Is Monsieur Karabassoff in?” he asked. 

Yes, M. Karabassoff was at home, and had not been out since his 
arrival. 
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Alfred went upstairs and found Karabassoff surrounded by a 
number of friends, for the most part couriers like himself. They 
seemed a humorous and agreeable set of fellows, and of them it 
might truly be said, that they had seen many men and many cities. 
They were of various nationalities, and between them knew at 
least the railways and principal hotels of every country in Europe. 
How many practised travellers are there who know more ? 

Alfred had still his two all-important objects before him: the 
rescuing of Sophie’s father, and his own emancipation from Malvina’s 
thraldom. He had intended to devote, first of all, his entire atten- 
tion to the former of these objects, but Malvina had rendered it 
impossible for him to do so; and it had now become necessary in 
the first place to deal with her, and that without delay. 

At last the party of couriers broke up; it was like the dispersion 
of Babel ; they went away speaking many tongues, and Alfred found 
himself alone with Karabassoff, and began by expressing his approval 
of that gentleman’s conduct in remaining all day within the walls of 
the hotel. 

“As I promise, so I do,” said Karabassoff. ‘ But what news has 
your honour of . . . . of the lady?” 

“She has bought her ticket for Alexandria ; I have seen it,” said 
Alfred. 

“So she escapes me altogether, and so your honour does not escape 
her! It will be sad for both. My friends here talked of marriage 
and ladies 4s sometimes we do. A few has married rich wives, a 
few poor wives, but I only have married a wife rich with thousands 
and not one penny for myself.” 

“Well,” remarked Alfred, ‘you would not have a pleasant time 
with her. ‘I have been speaking to her about you, and she does not 
seem to like you.” 

“No, your honour, she hates me.” 

“Tt would be much better for both of us,” said Alfred, “ that she 
should go with you, than that she should come with me.” 

“Tf she could only be got to Russia, then I would restrain her. 
If instead of going to India, you were going to Russia, certainly she 
would follow you.” 

“ And when she got there, you would behave harshly to her ?” 

“Harshly? No. She isa beautiful lady, and I would treat her with 
much respect ; but she must give me some money, that is certain.” 

“Have you enough money for the passage to Odessa ?” 

**T have about enough.” 

“Well, let me give you some more. You had better go there ; it 
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is your native place. The steamer starts to-morrow morning, and 
I will at all events see you off.” 

“That is just an idea,” said Karabassoff. “ But she would not go 
to Odessa, even if you was also going.” 

“Nor do I feel at all inclined to make the trip; but somehow or 
other we ought to get her to Russia. With such a large fortune as 
she possesses, it is a shame that nothing should come to you 
Can I trust you, and will you trust me?” said Alfred at last. 

“Certainly. You have told me the truth till now in all things. I 
can trust you, and most certainly you can trust me.” 

“Will that be enough money to enable you to get to Odessa, and 
if necessary to pay for a second passage ?” 

“Tt will.” 

‘“* Well, take twenty pounds more. You may have other expenses.” 

“ As your honour pleases.” 

“ Now look here,” said Alfred. “Be on the Odessa boat to- 
morrow morning at six—half an hour before it starts. The Alex- 
andria boat starts about the same time, or a little afterwards. Be on 
the Odessa boat, remain in the fore-part of the vessel, and if I come 
on board, say nothing. When I leave the ship—if I do go on board, 
and do leave the ship—be sure that you still say nothing. Now if 
you are not going to do precisely what I have told you, say so. I 
don’t ask you to go to Odessa, mind ; I only say be on the Odessa boat 
a quarter of an hour, or, for safety, half an hour before she sails. If 
when the bell rings and she is about to start, you have no wish to 
return to Odessa, you will still have plenty of time to quit the vessel, 
and you will have money enough to remain at Marseilles, to go to 
Paris or London—to go to any capital in Europe, in fact.” 

“T will do all your honour orders me.” 

“Perhaps I shall be there, perhaps I shall not. But do what I 
have told you all the same.” 

“T hear, and will obey,” said Karabassoff. 

Alfred wished him good night, and went back to the Hdtel de 
l’Orient. 

“Give me my bill,” he said to the waiter. 

“You start by the steamer to-morrow morning ?” said the man. 

“Toa.” 

“To Alexandria, sir, or Odessa ?” 

“At half-past six. Call me at half-past five.” 

“The lady has had her bill, sir.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” Alfred took a light, and went up to 
his room. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
ON THE BOAT FOR ODESSA. 


THE next morning, about a quarter to six, Pitrre came to Alfred’s 
room, saying that “ Madame had sent him to pack up Monsieur’s 
things.” 

“‘ Are you also going to India, Pitrre?” said Alfred. 

“Wherever Monsieur or Madame tell me to go,” said Pierre. 

“My things are already packed up. Engage a carriage, come at 
six o’clock, and we will take them down to the boat.” 

“ Bien, Monsieur,” said Piérre, and he went in search of a carriage. 
The hotel porters now came to Alfred’s room to take his boxes. 

“They are immense!” said one of them, pointing to a large 
wooden box inscribed with Alfred’s name in enormous white letters 
on a black ground. 

“It is not so™heavy as you imagine,” answered Alfred. 

“ And this big trunk?” said the other porter, pointing to a large 
leather portmanteau, similarly inscribed. 

“That is quite light,” remarked Alfred. ‘A child could 
carry it.” 

“ Tiens Cest vrai,” said the man, as he lifted it on his shoulders and 
ran downstairs with it. 

Immediately afterwards he returned, and, aided by the other man, 
carried down the immense wooden box, which certainly did not 
seem heavy for its size. 

Pitrre looked on majestically, and when the luggage was stowed 
away in the facre, got on the box. Alfred took his seat, and told 
the driver to go quickly to the quay. He looked round when he had 
proceeded about fifty yards, and saw that in another carriage Malvina 
and Minna were following. 

“ That steamer,” said Alfred to the driver. ‘No, no, not the one 
over there, this one.” 

He paid the driver, told him to help Piérre with the luggage, and 
in five minutes the things were on board. 

Then Piérre went ashore to assist in the embarkation of Malvina’s 
effects. Malvina and Minna were already on board, Malvina staring 
at Alfred with a look of triumph. 


It was now within ten minutes of the half-hour, and the first bell 
had rung. Alfred walked to the foredeck, and said to Karabassoff, 
who had been standing there the whole time— 
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‘Well, the bell has rung. Do you want to go on shore?” 

“No, your honour,” said Karabassoff, with a chuckle. “ You have 
managed it well, and I remain here.” 

“But it is not all over yet,” said Alfred. “You have two fur 
cloaks here, lend me one, and it shall be sent on to you by the next 
boat.” 

“Take both,” answered Karabassoff expansively. 

“Thank you, one will be enough. I have a cap in my pocket, 
and I will leave my hat here, if you don’t mind.” 

Karabassoff bowed. 

“ Now remember one thing,” said Alfred. “She has very 
powerful friends. She got you sent to Siberia once. Mind you 
never lift a finger against her, or you don’t know what she may not 
be able to do to you.” 

“Fear nothing, your honour,” answered Karabassoff. “I will 
treat her as a lamb!” 

Alfred turned up the fur collar of his, or rather of Karabassoff’s 
cloak, which concealed his face on both sides, pulled his cap over 
his eyes, and with several other persons went ashore. 

“ Hlatez vous, Monsieur !” cried the agent of the company, as he 
walked up the ladder. ‘ We are just off.” 

Alfred stepped on to the quay, and the boat started for Odessa. 

** She will, at least, meet plenty of officers at Odessa,” said Alfred 
to himself, ‘and a woman with four thousand a year and her talent 
for intrigue can get on anywhere in any position.” 

He went to the railway station, this time really took the train, and 
some hours afterwards found Mr. Arnold punctually playing roulette 
at the Monaco gaming-table. 


CHAPTER LV. 
MARRIED AT LAST. 


Letters and telegrams came and went—‘“ Leighton to Finch, 
Dragon Life Insurance Office, London”; “ Finch to Leighton, Hétel 
des Etrangers, Nice ”—until at last the time arrived for Alfred to 
address a communication to the Superior of the Augustines’ Convent, 
at St. Quen. 

Four days afterwards came a letter, or rather two letters, in reply ; 
one from the Superior, and one from Sophie. 

A few days more, and Alfred was at St. Ouen. He had been 
desired not to present himself at the convent until the day fixed for 
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the marriage, which was to be celebrated neither by the Rev. Japhet 
Stickney, nor, above all, by the Rev. Luckthorpe Roydon, but by a 
cousin of Alfred’s, who, with his wife and Alfred’s father, had arrived 
at St. Quen the day before. 

“Sophie,” exclaimed Alfred, when he went to the convent to 
fetch her, “ I thought you were in heaven! And I never thought / 
should be there—at least, not in “Ais world !” 

He took her to his arms and kissed her, as he had kissed her eight 
months before ; only that there was now no mistake on either side. 


About an hour afterwards the marriage was over. They were 
together at the hotel where Alfred’s father and cousins had put up, 
and were preparing to start for England. 

** Sophie,” said Alfred, “I have such numbers of things to tell 


you. 

“ And I,” she answered. “ But there is so much,” she added, in a 
melancholy tone, “that I would rather not speak of !” 

“ And J,” it was now Alfred’s turn to say. But he did not say it. 

‘Do you remember that night in the garden, Sophie, that terribly 
eventful night?” he asked. ‘“ Do you remember a young woman I 
spoke of, named Malvina Gribble ?” 

“Certainly! What an absurd name! I remember that I asked 
you whether it was Gribble or Grabble.” 

‘Well, you told me that I had behaved very badly to her.” 

“J dare say you did, if I said so.” 

“ And that I ought to have married her.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, she was married already !” 

“‘T am very glad to hear it. But what does that matter?” 

“Tt only matters because she entangled me into a sort of engage- 
ment, and I do not like not to mention it to you. If she had not 
been married before it might have been serious.” 

“Good heavens, Alfred! I can scarcely believe what you say !” 

“TI met her in Switzerland, and I was particularly kind to her, 
because you had reproached me with behaving badly to her. She 
must somehow have heard of you, for she always dressed like you, 
and, I believe, stained her hair to make it look like yours. I was 
on the point of taking her to a dentist’s once—you won’t be 
offended ?—in order to get one of her front teeth made crooked.” 

“Don’t be rude,” said Sophie. But she also laughed, and, in 
doing so, showed the tooth, that was indeed crooked. 
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“Tt is better to be frank, is it not ?” asked Alfred. 

“Well, I imagine so,” Sophie answered ; her idea being that it was 
well to tell everything, but well, also, not to have too much to tell. 

“Where is this person now?” she inquired. 

“Tn the south of Russia.” 

“T hope she will stop there.” 

“T hope so too. She often reminded me of you. I suppose 
because I could think of nothing else. But she had a diabolical 
talent for simulation! However, let us not speak of her any more.” 

He kissed her, and said, “‘ There is only one Sophie.” 

“Ves,” said Sophie, disengaging herself from his embrace, and 
making a little gesture of menace, which did not frighten him in the 
least, “but in future don’t let there be too many imitations !” 


CHAPTER LVI. 


FINAL EXPLANATIONS. 


WHEN everything is made up in regard to the main point, further 
explanations are not only more or less superfluous—they may even 
prove injurious. There is a danger of their re-opening the whole 
question. Stendahl used to maintain that the last chapter of a novel 
was always a mistake ; and he describes himself somewhere walking 
by the side of a river reading a novel, and throwing it into the water 
when he had nearly reached the end. Something, he thought, should 
always be left to the imagination of the reader. 

Dramatists really observe this principle, or, if they fail to do so, 
are reminded of it by the manager, who says to the author, “This is 
really not wanted! He marries her, and there is an end of it. The 
public don’t care to know where they go for the honeymoon, or what 
she was doing day by day while he was looking for her all over 
Europe, and couldn’t find her. He has found her now, and the 
thing is settled. If you go on any more you'll spoil it all. The 
audience will get bored, and begin to hiss.” 

On the other hand, in private life, whenever an anecdote is told in 
a mixed company, there is sure to be some one present who wants to 
know what happened afterwards, or what became of some utterly 
insignificant minor personage, or how the little difficulty about such 
and such a matter was arranged ; and who can say that the indiscreet 
questioner does not represent many more, who are only silent 
because they are afraid to speak ? 

On the stage the minority, who, not satisfied with a general view 

VoL. VI., N.S. 1871. KK 
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of the termination of affairs, want to have all the details of the 
ending, must be sacrificed to the majority, who, if they were bored, 
would begin to hiss. But that is not the case in regard to the novel. 
The reader, as soon as he has had enough of his novel, can lay it 
quietly on one side. He can throw the last volume into the water if 
he pleases ; though that, I suppose, is only a manner of speaking. 

My story, as far as my own views are concerned, is already at an 
end. It begins and finishes in one and the same place; and is 
all enclosed between two kisses. My hero was not one of those 
fortunate young men so abundant in our novel literature who have 
nothing in the world to do but make love. He never made love 
seriously but twice—once when he had no other regular occupation, 
and once when he was on leave of absence—and his story is the 
story of his hopes and fears, his happiness and his grief, during the 
second of these periods influenced by the first. 

But in case it should be satisfactory to any one to know that Dr. 
Rowden was transported, I may as well mention that such was the 
fact. He was caught at Havre, where he was on the point of 
embarking for New York, and was tried at the Old Bailey on a 
charge of conspiracy to defraud, based on the false certificate of 
identity which he had signed at Lucerne. A considerable portion of 
the three thousand pounds—the sum he had received as his share of 
the spoil—was found upon him, and restored to the Dragon Insur- 
ance Office. 

In the matter of Mr. Armold and the Dragon an arrangement had 
been effected through Mr. Finch on the one side and Alfred on the 
other, by which the office gave credit for all the premiums paid by 
Mr. Arnold, without interest; counted to him the money (about 
42,000) which they had recovered from Rowden ; and took back 

_from him upwards of £10,000 which he had not touched, 

How he could have spent £2,000 in about six weeks was not 
clear ; though the keeper at the bank at Monaco might perhaps have 
been able to explain it. That sum, however, was wanting to com- 
plete the £412,000 which he had kept as his share of the plundered 
4#15,000. A thousand pounds was all that was wanting to complete 
the amount of which the office had been defrauded, and Alfred, to 
make it up, borrowed £500 from his agents, and drew £500 from 
Sophie’s trustees as six months’ interest on her £20,000. 

Alfred and his wife remained some months at Hillsborough, and 
when Alfred’s leave was up went out to India. 

Mr. Arnold was allowed the interest of £6,000 to live upon, 
which, Sophie’s money being ingeniously invested, brought him in 
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£300 a year. Alfred proposed to make the allowance larger ; but 
Sophie maintained that it was more than enough for St. Ouen, where 
her father still proposed to reside, and the remainder of the interest 
was for the most part allowed to accumulate, that they might be able 
to return the sooner to England. Mr. Armold adorned the society 
of St. Ouen for several years afterwards, and died much respected by 
all who had been in the habit of playing billiards with him. 

Sophie’s friend Thérése married a French gentleman of great 
valour, learning, and discretion, and was ever afterwards allowed to 
read novels and talk to her partners at balls. 

As for Captain Thornton, he was of course delighted to find that 
his cousin was not dead. But after refunding the £20,000 which he 
fancied he had inherited from her, he found himself obliged to 
remain in the infantry ; and he felt very thankful that his wife, on 
whom money was settled, enjoyed such excellent health. 





WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


A SERIES OF MOSAICS FROM THE CITY. 


BY D. MORIER EVANS. 


IlI.—’CHANGE—PAST AND PRESENT. 


LD TIME, with scant silvery locks, furrowed brow, and 
lustreless eyes, sits moodily recording the progress of 
the waning years. With his well-worn hour-glass 
steadily poised, and his polished, keen-edged scythe, 

he calmly but mournfully meditates the various revolutions he has 
already achieved, and looks for fresh sombre conquests in his future 
sad and solitary career. 

The fatal current of the “ribbed sea-sand,” and the desperate 
certainty of the never-failing blade stand symbolical of his undeviating 
course, and the ever-varying scene of his devastating assaults. One 
generation, with numberless worthies, has already lapsed and 
departed ; another has just been completed, the successors arising 
in which have passed away in their turn; and a third will be 
immediately entered upon, bringing within the general cycle what is 
proposed to be specifically noted and described. 

A history of “’Change—Past and Present,” would furnish sufficient 
matter for a volume ; but an outline, with the principal salient points, 
such as I propose to give, may be condensed within a few pages. 
Enough, however, will be permitted to revive the memories of those 
who have passed through two generations, or furnish information to 
others who are just entering upon their financial or mercantile career. 

’Change is to be studied from four points of view. There is the 
early ’Change, from 7 to 9 a.m., when recreant schoolboys seek the 
cloisters and the grand area for their games of “ touch” or “ high- 
barbary,” or to gather any unconsidered waifs and strays that may 
have been left from the everyday transactions. 

Then follows—pray let me be discreet—the “ lovers’ ’Change,” 
which may be said to be in full force from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., when 
appointments are made, and other little delicate engagements are 
settled, which require no contract or other statutory agreement, save 
that “by word of mouth”—many, however, being eventually 
ruthlessly repudiated. 
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In the third place, the general mercantile Change is held every 
day from 3 to half-past 4 p.m., when merchants, brokers, and others 
attend on their different walks to meet friends, to acquire the latest 
intelligence, and conclude any transactions not completed in the 
earlier hours. Finally, the two great ’Change days—Tuesday and 
Friday—when the foreign exchanges are adjusted, are the periods 
in which the great magnates assemble, and when rank, character, and 
wealth are noticeable on the various walks. 

Previously to the death of the great Nathan Meyer Rothschild, the 
first supreme head of the house of Rothschild and Sons, the business 
done on ’Change was of the most extraordinary character. He was 
supported and attended by the most powerful of the City houses, and 
when joint-stock banking was comparatively in its infancy all 
important engagements passed either through Messrs. Baring Brothers’ 
or his hands. The loan engagements at that date were very numerous, 
and there was not then the serious competition which has since 
sprung up through other firms or the financial and the credit 
companies. 

Some of the South American loans for small amounts were brought 
out by minor establishments, such as Hullett Brothers and Powles 
and Co., but everything of any magnitude passed through the repre- 
sentatives of New Court or Bishopsgate Within. Mr. Thomas 
Baring and Mr. Joshua Bates operated for their leviathan establish- 
ment in the same way as Nathan Meyer Rothschild, occasionally 
assisted by Richard Cohen, did for his connections. 

’Change, before the Fire, although the space for congregation was 
more limited than since the alteration, was more fully attended, and 
to the last moment extensive engagements were carried out. The 
“ pigeon express” was then the chief source of communication with 
the Continent. No submarine telegraph then existed, and Atlantic 
and other cables had not been thought of. Fluctuations in the Funds 
and foreign stocks (few railway shares were quoted at that date), 
when any important event occurred, were as violent and rapid as 
they are now, but they likewise spread over a longer period. 

Few who remember them will ever forget the extreme variations in 
Spanish and Portuguese, or the frightful depreciation which took 
place in South American securities, when Peru suspended her 
dividends, and Columbia was dissolved and split into the three 
sections of New Grenada, Venezuela, and Ecuador. Men stood 
appalled, and failures followed by the score—not merely as brokers 
and jobbers, but principals; some such a general “slaughter of the 
innocents” as was witnessed in August last. 
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But means of communication were then so meagre and restricted 
that the anxiety experienced was almost indescribable. Although 
other houses and firms suffered, and several were nearly brought to 
the brink of ruin, the Rothschilds and the Barings remained firm as 
rocks. It was a remarkable sight to see the representatives of those 
great establishments on ’Change, in the midst of the difficulty and 
dismay, taking counsel with their friends and endeavouring to allay 
the storm, which they did in a great degree, in special cases by 
assistance, though it could not be extended to all. The other im- 
portant financial powers were the Huths, the Fruhling and Goschens, 
the Palmers and Dents, the Garrys and Curtises, the Doxats, ef cum 
multis alias, all of whom tendered advice to mitigate the wide-spread 
distress. It was eventually relieved, and the current of business 
again returned to its old channels and ran as smoothly as before. 

“The pillar of the Exchange,” as the great Rothschild was once 
designated by the caricaturist Samuel Deighton, lived to see his 
family grow up good sound men of business, ready to follow and take 
his place. Mr. Thomas Baring still survives, and though advanced 
in years is comparatively hale and vigorous. Mr. Joshua Bates 
departed this life after a long and useful career, maintaining in every 
respect, by his cautious management, the character of the Bishopsgate 
Street establishment. 

What has become of the shadowy dark female, the Bank Ghost, 
who looked the very incarnation of life in death ?—her poor rouged 
cheeks, her deep-corked eyebrows, her sombre and faded attire, all 
betokening the effect of the sorrow with which she was afflicted. 

Driven to distraction, through a forgery committed by her brother, 
a clerk in the Bank, who in consequence suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law, she visited the neighbourhood for years, and either on 
‘Change or near Threadneedle Street was always visible, in the early 
hours, mixing with the other groups of motley attendants, who always 
seem to have some kind of business to transact, but who, judging from 
their weird and anxious looks, have apparently never thoroughly 
completed it. 

Clothed from head to foot in crape, with a kind of widow’s weeds 
of the same material, she was a general object of attention and 
sympathy, every one knowing her story and pitying her forlorn 
condition. The Bank officials behaved very kindly to her through 
her long sojourn of trouble, though a lengthened time had elapsed 
since the crime which was connected with her lone, sad history, had 
occurred. 

Rumour one morning whispered that Miss White, the lady in 
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question, had “shuffled off this mortal coil” at a very advanced age 
in obscure apartments in the north-east of London. And so at 
last her spirit was laid at rest. 

When the Rothschild family assumed the reins of business, after 
the demise of the father, there were four partners—Baron Lionel, 
Baron Nathaniel, Sir Anthony, and Baron Meyer. , Three out of the 
four, if not the fourth also, were regular attendants on Change. The 
Exchange, after its reconstruction, though not after the best plan or with 
certain improvements that should have been adopted by the Gresham 
Committee, became as usual the assembling place of the monetary 
magnates, and the Rothschilds resumed their “old pillar,” where 
they occupied their envied standing, and, supported by the best 
friends of the house, negotiated the usual extensive foreign exchange 
transactions. 

The Raphaels, the Goldsmids, the Mocattas, and the Bischoffsheims 
worked as customary in the same circle, and the connections of the 
whole being spread throughout Europe, the element of success was 
steadily prolonged. The members of the firm were evidently less 
speculative than their predecessor, and having already amassed large 
fortunes, they probably sought to avoid risks which might interfere 
with their legitimate operations. 

As representing the principal financial interests of the Brazilian, 
American, Spanish, and Italian Governments, they have enough to 
do to direct those affairs, apart from the general Continental engage- 
ments with which they have been so long associated. The Russian 
financial interest has been many years divided. 

Messrs. Baring Brothers and Messrs. Rothschild at one period had 
the management of those pecuniary transactions, but, since the 
development of the grands réseaux of railway, the competition for 
contracts has been so great that they have been secured in other 
quarters by more tempting terms. For instance, Messrs. Thomson, 
T. Bonar, and Co. have obtained one or two contracts; Messrs. 
J. H. Schréder and Co. another; Messrs. Raphael and Sons 
another. 

Messrs. Baring Brothers still manage with sound discretion the 
agency of the United States Government. They likewise represent 
and transact the London business of a variety of the State debts of 
the Union, in addition to their Russian, New Grenada, Argentine, 
Chilian, and Mexican connections, and thus run fari passu with the 
. Rothschilds. The Rothschild Brothers themselves now scarcely 
ever attend ’Change ; a junior member of the house of Barings goes 
in place of the seniors ; but the “ hurly-burly ” at high ’Change hours 
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is still the same, and many new as well as old faces mingle in the 
ever-surging crowd. 

Again I look round. Years have rolled by, and there he is once 
more—my old friend the gentleman who is waiting “‘for a Government 
appointment,” but who has not yet obtained it. For nearly two 
decades I have known him in this position. He is always on ’Change 
from 12 till 2 o’clock, making the walk of the grand ring, deigning 
now and then to speak to a few half starvelings who, like himself, are 
wanting “ berths,” as they are termed, but never find them. 

He has seen several Administrations in and out, and every day he 
has thought would bring him nearer to the goal of his fond expectations. 
As regularly as clock-work he walks to Downing Street and White- 
hall, and in times of special excitement—NMinisterial changes, &c.— 
appears full of animation. He will also hold confidential communica- 
tion with a chosen associate, and intimate that there is at length a 
prospect of his “affair being settled.” Again, after the lapse of a 
few days, he resumes his ancient pedestrian tour round the quadrangle, 
and presents the ordinary melancholy aspect of disappointed hopes 
and blighted expectations. 

During this period I have known him in about every style 
of costume, from the heavy Brougham plaid to the light and 
doubtful duck-weed coloured tweed. When I first made his acquaint- 
ance he was a tall, portly, upright man, dressed in respectable black, 
with a George the Fourth hat, and the famous old white rolled cravat. 
This style lasted from two to three years, till at length it became 
through wear and change disagreeable, and was finally discarded. 
Then came the light sporting costume : the low-crowned gossamer, the 
short cut-away olive coat with basket buttons, soiled white cords, and 
the reynard-head tie. 

A change once more occurred, the sombre and the disheartening—a 
severe clerical style, with black knee-breeches and gaiters, the old 
white rolled cravat giving place to the approved small band encircling 
a clean-shaven wattled throat and chin. The heavy Brougham plaid 
formed a sort of incidental change, and being very shabby and thread- 
bare was only used in dull, dark weather. The doubtful duck-weed 
coloured tweed suit was established when Her Majesty first visited 
Scotland. He must have an association with royalty because of his 
expectations ; but no success following his endeavours, he again 
assumes ordinary apparel, and when I last saw him took his exercise 
as usual. 

There are many other characters who, spectre-like, make their 
visits and take their rounds, some inside, some outside ’Change ; each 
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with special objects, though they apparently take a long time to 
attain. 

Baron Lionel Rothschild has been a confirmed invalid for years ; 
Sir Anthony takes an active interest in his refinery; Baron Meyer 
chiefly occupies his time in hunting and racing, having a magnificent 
stud at Mentmore. The duty of visiting "Change has, therefore, 
devolved upon Mr. Nathaniel and Mr. Leopold, the eldest and the 
youngest sons of Baron Lionel Rothschild, who, however, despite his 
frequent attacks of gout, still attends assiduously to business. 

The active intelligence of these gentlemen and their urbanity of 
manners constitute them worthy representatives of the great house of 
Rothschilds ; and the “old pillar ” is still occupied, the same friends 
and associates, or their immediate successors, supporting them as in the 
days of their father and uncles and grandfather. Could the good old 
Nathan Meyer Rothschild “revisit the glimpses of the moon,” and 
witness the variation in the position and manipulation of credit, he 
would stand aghast and scarcely believe in the “simplicity of the 
Three per Cents.” 

The firm of Baring Brothers remains equally well represented, and 
if any new power were required, there is Mr. F. Kirkman Hodgson, 
the second to Mr. Thomas Baring, who could supply all the necessary 
ability. The other important individuals on ’Change,the Bischoffsheims 
and Goldsmids, the Schréders, the Sterns, all take part in the various 
arrangements. 

But loan operations have become more than ever scattered. The 
Imperial Ottoman Bank having become so closely identified with 
the finances of Turkey, they are more or less mixed up with the 
various loans for that Government, and from the date that Charles 
Devaux and Co. first introduced the “ Rhubarb” loan, as it was then 
termed, the directors and managers have accomplished a great deal 
in developing the resources of that country. 

The Egyptian loans were originally almost the entire monopoly of 
Messrs. Oppenheim and Co.; they are now divided between that 
house, the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, and Messrs. Bischoffsheim and 
Goldsmid. The Peruvian Agency, which was in early days with 
Messrs. A. Gibbs and Co., was subsequently transferred to Messrs. 
Thomson, T. Bonar, and Co., and is now in the hands of Messrs. 
J. H. Schroder and Co., who arranged the late consolidation of the 
loans. Messrs. Stern Brothers have recently taken the various 
Portuguese loans; and were most successful in negotiating the Italian 
Tobacco contract. 

Messrs. Julius Morgan and Co., the successors to George Peabody 
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and Co., have taken various Chilian and Spanish engagements ; and 
their most recent operation, the French loan of £8,000,000, was 
very speedily subscribed. Other symptoms of competition are visible 
—all introduced through the extension of financial facilities in 1862, 
1863, and 1864,—and which promise when credit revives to lead 
to a fresh mania, and in course of time to a fresh panic. 

Who is this that comes flitting like a stealthy twilight bat? Care- 
worn, cadaverous, and shabbily attired, he darts from post to pillar, 
and from pillar to post, as if in quest of some undefined object. He 
is not a regular visitant on ’Change ; he is what may not be inaptly 
described as an “outsider.” Rarely does he approach the neighbour- 
hood till the advanced hours when “‘’Change proper” has terminated, 
or at nightfall. He dodges round the various entrances, looks wist- 
fully at every passer-by, and never continues long in one spot. 

The story of his life is a sorrowful one. He was originally in a 
first-class position on the Stock Exchange, but failing through 
enlarged speculations, he was found to have tampered with his 
customers’ securities, and being disgraced by bankruptcy and the 
refusal of his certificate, he has never since been able to recover 
himself. He lurks near the refreshment rooms, coffee houses, and 
the old resorts of former friends, with the view of securing any 
gratuitous assistance to carry him over the morrow. He is generally 
successful in obtaining some largess, and then he shambles away, not 
to be seen again till the next evening approaches. 

“Ah, ah—yes, yes—we will!” Iturn. I know that voice. It 
is the sibilation of an eccentric character, who is always on the 
road of travel between 3 and 5 p.m. Where he comes from or where 
he goes to, no one knows. But he is generally to be seen in the 
City twice or thrice a week. Evidently well brought up, but 
depressed in circumstances, he appears to have sunk lower and 
lower. There is a jaunty bearing about his style; his clothes, 
though patched and darned, are well brushed, and his trousers and 
his boots, although not in recognised trim, are strapped tightly, and 
give elasticity to his step. ; 

His hat, comparatively napless and shining with grease, is never- 
theless partially cocked—and as he utters his customary “ Ah, ah— 
yes, yes—we will”—which startles the foot passengers—the twinkle 
of his grey eyes, with the nervous twitch of his sallow, elongated 
visage, gives his foul ensemble a somewhat comical aspect. 

From the neighbourhood of Bloomsbury, down Holborn, down 
Cheapside, through the Poultry to Cornhill, thence to Leadenhall 
Street, back again to the Royal Exchange—of which he makes the 
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circuit twice—then again into Cornhill on his way to Cheapside—the 
individual in question may be seen steaming along towards Holborn 
and Bloomsbury, with his frequent, “ Ah, ah—yes, yes—we will ;” 
till he finally disappears down a turning after the fashion of the late 
George Wieland in one of his goblin impersonations. 

“That bates Banagher—and Banagher bates the divil,”—-screams 
a young Hibernian friend of mine as I finish the last sentence. 

Old Time, with scant silvery locks, furrowed brow, and lustreless 
eyes, sits moodily recording the progress of the waning years. His 
finger, high elevated, points to the far-distant future; in the course of 
which he will, as in the past, make fresh sombre conquests during his 
sad and solitary career. 





TABLE TALK. 





THE critic who permits himself to be guided by conventionalism is 
unfaithful to his office. There are many things which may be permitted 
to go by rule and custom; but criticism of all things must go by seeing 
and feeling. It should have no shibboleth. It should never permit itself 
to draw a straight line, approving that which falls on this side and repre- 
hending the rest. Classification, even, is a pitfall, entrapping more critics 
than it helps. There is great temptation, no doubt, in system and 
nomenclature. They help the connoisseur immensely in his work. When 
the judgment hesitates and is in trouble, it is an easy and comfortable 
thing to fly to prescription. The final word may be just or unjust, it may 
be true or false ; but the judge cannot be convicted. We observe the same 
thing in a court of justice. Their lordships try neither case nor cause on its 
merits, but only in its relation to the laws and statutes. They know some- 
times that an individual is wronged, but their consciences are easy. And 
as the ,Queen’s servants they are right. They have to maintain the 
machinery of society in working order. Hard cases make bad law. It is 
more important to keep the rule inviolate than to make things entirely 
pleasant for the exceptional unit. But art and letters must be judged quite 
on the opposite principle. The barrister who leaves Westminster Hall 
and his briefs behind him, and goes to the Royal Academy, to a stall at 
Drury Lane, or to the last new book from Paternoster Row, must abandon 
all the habits of his profession. He wants for his task a clear head, keen 
perceptions, the culture that is without prejudices, and simple, disin- 
genuous instincts. He must have fine and at the same time generous 
sympathies, and above all a thorough knowledge of human nature. Then 
let him go straight to his work, look with all his might at what is 
submitted to him, believe implicitly in what he feels and thinks, and give 
his verdict accordingly. Nothing whatever to him are laws and customs, 
tastes, predilections and prejudices. Let him understand that he has not 
to speak for Queen or country, for society or manners, for systems or 
theories, but for himself alone. If he is credited with the task of criticism, 
it is not that he may set down other people’s notions, but his own. 





How very tired the readers of current literature must get of certain 
words. For ten or fifteen years the greatest bore of the time has been 
“sensationalism ”—not the thing, but the term. There ought to be a 
medal for the first critic who will undertake to give us his opinion of a play 
or a novel without telling us that it is—or that it is not— sensational.” 
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Is the work true or false? Is it in good taste or in bad taste? Does 
it represent the mode and development of genuine human impulses, 
or is it unreal, conventional—a copy, without the spirit, of the productions 
of genuine artists? Is the pathos pathetic? Is the fun amusing? Are 
the jokes witty, or mechanical? Does the passion stir the currents of the 
soul? Answer us these questions, and what boots it whether the work 
may be, by a stretch of classification, called sensational or unsensational ? 
There was a time when every picture was pre-Raphaelite or not pre- 
Raphaelite, though the term had no relation whatever to a tithe of the 
pictures produced. These hack phrases and syllables are the mark 
of the poverty of critical perception and analysis. 





AN EPIGRAM FROM THE PULPIT!—“Vox populi, vox Dei! The 
impious apotheosis of a lawless democracy! Vox populi, vox diaboli !” 
I heard this the other day from the pulpit. Perhaps the preacher is right. 
But what an advantage it is now and then to be able to talk six feet above 
contradiction. 





WHEN we meet a friend in the morning we salute him with “Good 
morning ;” but when we encounter him at night we never say “Good 
night.” “Good evening” serves us very well as long as it is evening, but 
if the late hours are coming on one feels an awkwardness, and endeavours 
to put the greeting into a different form altogether. Why should we not 
keep time with our benedictions, and when it is night say “Good night” ? 
We use this form at parting, why not at meeting? Does custom lean 
towards propriety, and teach us here that we ought not to meet but only 
to part at night? or is there something so superlative in the nocturnal 
blessing that it is not to be used otherwise than as an u/timatum ? 
Decide who can: I cannot. I only know that a watchman whom I am 
obliged to pass occasionally at midnight hesitates considerably as to what 
he is to say in salutation. He speaks out an hour later, when he feels 
that he can properly say “ Good morning.” 





WHAT a curiosity was the first page of the 7zmes during the siege of 
Paris! Filled to overflowing every day with messages to the beleaguered 
citizens from friends outside. And, by the way, what a time Mr. 
Washburne must have had of it: upon the average sixty messages a day 
were addréssed to him, with prayers that he would deliver them. He 
must have been heartily thankful for the armistice. But the great 
curiosity of those Zzmes sheets by no means ended with their abnormal 
displays of private communications. The full interest attached to them 
is not realised until we perceive how much of modern scientific progress 
was epitomised in the means by which the messages were conveyed to 
their destinations. First there was the printing press, that compressed 
some three or four hundred missives into a single page ; then there was 
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the mail train and its belongings, and the maz/ steamer with its belong- 
ings, which carried the sheet to within pigeon-flight of the invested city. 
Then there was the photographic camera, that reduced the large page 
down to a pin’s head’s dimensions, preserving all the while the integrity 
of every word of every message. Then there was the dalloon, that 
brought the trained pigeon out of the city to receive the Liliputian letter- 
bag with its precious contents. Then there was the microscope, that 
magnified the tiny photograph, and brought every despatch into legibility : 
and we may quite reasonably infer that the electric telegraph had its share 
in the work of conveying many of the messages to their ultimate addresses. 
In how many of the decades that the world has rolled through could such 
a string of resources have been combined? And not one of them had 
necessity for its mother: all were to hand, and necessity merely made 
them co-operate. 





As a matter akin to the foregoing, compare the postal system of to-day 
with the state of things existing a century ago, upon which an old manu- 
script memorandum book, lately presented to the Manchester Literary 
Society, gives some information. In November, 1774, a letter was sent 
from Manchester to Glasgow, by express, and this was the postal charge 
upon it :— 

309 measured miles, at 3d. per mile 


For sendi 


The express post from Manchester to London was £2 15s. 3d. In 1772 
a letter from the latter place to the former cost £3 §s. 6d., and the time 
occupied in the passage was 36 hours. The mail journey between Man- 
chester and Glasgow occupied 66 hours. There were then two Continental 
mails a week, and one a month to North America. The mail bags made 
up in London were called the Jackets; hence, evidently, the name steam- 
packet which we apply to mail steamers. 





Wy does not somebody invent a new dance? All dancing men and 
women must be heartily tired of jigging and dawdling through the self- 
same limited programme of waltz, galop, and quadrille that is thrust 
into their hands wherever in balldom they go. What should we think of 
attending musical parties, night after night, to take part in a never- 
changing round of three or four choruses? Who would like to go to one 
“ conversaz” after another, and talk through a set catechism on four sub- 
jects, over and over again, with never a word of variety? Grant that in 
dancing the variety is in the company; that variety would obtain in our 
suppositionary meetings, and yet we should dread their monotony. It is 
especially in dances of the “square” character, so called, that diversity is 
to be desired : something is wanted to supplement, perhaps to supersede, 
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the present forms of the quadrille—something that will give pleasure in 
its performance, and not make a man feel a fool at its execution, as many 
a man must in some of the present “figures”—something that shall have 
some “go” in it, and yet be free from the charge of fastness and above 
Mrs. Grundy’s carpings. The only bit of dancing now in vogue that, to 
my mind, supplies these needs, is the last figure of the Lancers; this is 
the sole thing in an evening’s dance that is worth doing for its own sake: 
everything else is excuse for flirtation in some form or other, mild or wild. 
Let any dancing master give the saltatory world a combination of figures 
as effective as that one, and if he does not make his fortune he will earn a 
transcendent fame. I see no reason why every dance in an evening’s 
programme should not be different. Dancing, we are taught, is the poetry 
of motion: let the poets try a few new metres, 


IF the man in the moon knew what liberties are taken with his lamp- 
light here below, he would keep his lanthorn dark, or else turn its beams 
towards some more considerate world. People are always coupling the 
moon with actions it has nothing to do with, and declaring that it shines 
upon scenes from which, in actual fact, its light is far removed. A great 
astronomer lately pointed out that Wolfe’s line, in his ballad on “The 
Burial of Sir John Moore,” setting forth that his hero was buried “ By the 
struggling moonbeam’s misty light,” is all fudge; for the burial took place 
in broad daylight, and the moon was not in visible condition at all. I could 
cite several modern instances of such lunar ill-usage; but one will suffice: 
it is quite modern and sufficiently remarkable. A correspondent of a 
morning paper wrote from Paris, on the 20th of January, a letter headed 
“ Shells by Moonlight,” in which, presumably describing events witnessed 
on that day, or the one before it, he defines the time and scene as “ Mid- 
night, a bright moon overhead,” and presently alludes to a place “ white 
and shimmering in the moonbeams.” Why, on the 2oth of January there 
was no moon; and there could not have been a bright moon overhead in 
Paris, at midnight, for a week.or ten days before that date. There was an 
extenuating circumstance in this case—the good man had been out to 
dinner; but in other instances that I have known the error has been 
committed in cool blood. Every poet and painter cannot afford, like 
Artemus Ward, to keep a “ moonist” on his establishment; but whoever 
brings the moon upon a scene without knowing de facto that it ought to 
be there should first consult an almanac, as Nick Bottom did when he 
wanted a bit of moonshine for his play. 





IN all the talk that we have lately heard concerning social science no 
one seems to have made any allusion to the wonderful labours upon that 
vast subject achieved by M. Quetelet, the veteran astronomer and 
statistician of Brussels, and epitomised in his volumes, now two years old, 
entitled “A Treatise on Social Physics.” This is one of the most 
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remarkable works that the age has produced ; it contains a very exhaustive 
review of man’s present condition, physically, intellectually, and morally 
considered, not for one country only, but for all countries from which the 
requisite statistical information could be procured : the strange laws which 
seem mysteriously to govern man’s progress and man’s conduct are brought 
into cognisance ; and in the end the average condition of men at present 
is made out, in a chapter on the mean man, in order to form the basis of a 
study of man’s progress from age to age, from century to century. Quetelet’s 
work repeated ten generations hence will show whether in that time the 
human creature, viewed in every possible light, has advanced any nearer 
to “the image of his Maker,” or whether a limit has been put to the 
development of morals, as apparently there has been to physical faculties 
—whether it is as impossible for him to add a talent to his brain as to put 
an inch to his stature. Of course such a book is heavy reading, but there 
is a deal in it that would be of great interest to intellectual minds, and my 
wonder is that none of the heavier reviews have taken it under their notice, 
and treated it according to its great deserts. It has been long enough in 
the publisher's hands. 





Is there any good reason why the short stories and sketches which 
Dickens was wont to contribute to his weekly magazine should not be 
given en masse to the public? There are tales and essays enough to 
charm a year’s readers in the old volumes of “ Household Words” and 
“ All the Year Round.” And they are buried alive. Why not resuscitate 
them? Somebody, I suppose, can do so ; and somebody ought. I fancy 
that if this good work were done, one of its results would be the showing 
that a man’s largest works are not necessarily his greatest. Happy things 
are always short. 





